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SLAVERY THEN AND NOW. 


A broad-minded and warm hearted lady, 
the daughter of a man who did good ser- 
cice in the anti-slavery cause, ata time 
when to stand up against slavery was 
to incur obloquy and reproach, takes ex- 
ception to some expressions she has met 
with in THE STanDaRD, in which the 
results of that system of industrial slavery 
which comes from making private prop- 
erty of land are spoken of as in some 
respects even worse than that system of 
chattel slavery which prevailed in our 


southern states. She says: 

In one particular only was the condition of 
the chatte] slave better than that of the most 
degraded of the wage workers of to-day—he 
had fresh air, but that was owing to the fact 
that he was an agricultural laborer, and 
worked neither in mines nor in factories. In 

every other respect his state was worse. That 
it was not vtterly intolerable was owing to 
individual benevolence; to the fact that men 
are often better than their class. The allevia- 
tions of industrial slavery are owing to the 
same cause. Witness the hospitais, asylums, 
yeformatories, schools and charitable socicties 
of allkinds, besides the private help which 
ali but a selfish few of the rich extend to their 
poorer neighbors. The fact that much, per- 
haps most, of this aid comes originally from 
the pockets of the beneficiaries is truc of both 
systems of siaverv, and the fact that justice 
is preferable to charity is as true in the case 
of the black man as in the case of the white. 

But iet us put aside for a few moments the 
question of the material surroundings and phy- 
sical condition of the two classes of slaves; 
Yet. us think of them as human beings, not as 

mimals; Jct us compare their mental and 
moral status, the chances for growth of their 
minds and souls. You vourself, advecating a 
higher standard of living for the wage worker, 
remind us that we “do not live by bread alone.” 
The law provides fer the education of the in- 
dustrial slave; the law provided fer the ig- 
norauce of the chattel slave; the law encour- 
uges religious societies for the one, forbade 
them for the other; the law protects the do- 
mestic rights of the first, denicd that the 
second had any. Industrial slaves may asso- 
ciate, they may travel, they may agitate for 
their betterment. You wiil see from the ex- 
tractsI will give later how impossible this 
was for the black slave of the south. 

Then my correspondent gves on to recall 
that the experience of sugar and cotton 
planters proved it more profitable to use 
ap a gang of negroes every seven or eight 
years than to work them moderately, and 
to quote the colonial laws of South Carolina 
which prohibited the working of slaves for 
n fifteen hours a day, from the 
23th of March to the 25th of September, or 
for more than fourteen hours a day 
for the rest of the vear. She quotes 
the law of Louisiana, which declared 
that the master must give the slave 
one jinen shirt and 2 pair of pantaleens 
msununer, and one linen shirt, a woolen 
shirt anda pair of pantaloons in winter, 
and for food a bag of salt and a barrel of 
Jndian corn, rice or beans every month, 
while the Jaw of Ner’h Carolina provided 


that a slave should have a quart of corn 
every day. 
Georgia, which gave the county courts au- 


She also quotes the law of 


thority to provide for infirm slaves suffer- 
ing from neglect of their owners and to 
recover costs from the owners, calling at- 
tention to the fact that information had to 
be given by a white man and evidence 
taken of white men, and that if the judges 
granted relief that they could not prove 
was absolutely needed they had to 
pay it themselves. She quotes other 


laws of various states which show: 
That in some of them for some 
time only a _ pecuniary fine was 


inflicted for the killing of a slave; and that 
where the killing of a slave was made 
murder, exemption was made in the case 
of aslave dying under “moderate correc- 
tion,” (which was defined to be “whipping 
er beating with a horsewhip, switch or 
small stick, or by putting irons on or con- 
fining such slave;”) or in case of any slave 
resisting his lawful owner or master, or of 
any outlawed slave. Thata slave could 
ve outlawed for running away and conceal- 
ing himself, or for ‘‘killing a hog or other 
animal of the cattle kind” in order 
to sustain life. That for striking any 
white man, except in defence of his 
master or overseer or their property, 
a slave could be punished at the discretion 
of the justice for the first offense, and in 
some states for the second offense, and in 
others for the third offense, he could be 
condemned to death. That if a slave was 
found beyond his master’s plantation with- 
out a written permission any one might 
inflict twenty lashes on him, and if he re- 
sisted, kill him. The same punishment 


‘might be inflicted if seven slaves were 


found walking or standing together in a 
road without a white man. That the pun- 
ishment of whipping was prescribed if a 
slave was found carrying a weapon, hunt- 
ing with dogs, harboring a runaway, 
Joosening a boator selling any article with- 
out a specific ticket from his master. She 
points out that no colored man could 
give evidence against a white man, so that 
any barbarity could be safely inflicted upon 
asiave if white men were not present. 
That except in Louisiana, where, under the 
civil law there was some small restriction 
upon the separation of families, husband 
could be torn from wife, and child from 
mother. That laws were enacted in many 
of the states to discourage the manumis- 
sion of slaves, and that the most savage 
penalties were pronounced against the pub- 
lishing or circulating of any thing having a 
tendency of exciting slaves or free persons 
of color to insurrection or resistance. 

in Georgia a Jaw forbade any congregation 
or company of negroes to assemble them- 
selves contrary to the law regulating patrols. 
And every slave taken at such meetings 


‘might, by order of the justice, without trial, 
_ *eceive on the bare back twenty-five —— 


with switch, whip, or cowskin. In South Gara | 
lina the police were forbidden to break into 
any place of religious meeting before nine 
o’clock, provided a majority of “the assembly 
were white persons; if not, every slave present 
was liable to twenty-five lashes of the cowskin. 
A planter of San Domingo objected that the 
belief ina future state should be taught the 
negroes, as “‘such knowledge is apt to render 
them intractable, averse to Jabor, and_ in- 
duces them to commit suicide on themselves 
and their children, of which the colony, the 
state and coinmerce have equal need.” 
The legislature of Virginia passed a law 
in 1831, by which any free colored 
person undertaking to preach or conduct 
any religious meeting, by day or night, 
might be whipped not exceeding thirty- 
nine lashes, at the discretion of any justice 
of the peace. The same penalty fell upon 
any slave or free colored person who at- 
tended such meetings; and any slave who 
listened to any white preacher in the night 
time received the same ‘punishment. The 
same law prevailed in Georgiu and Missis- 
sippi. A master might permit a slave to 
preach on his own plantation, but only to his 
own slaves. North Carolina in 1831 passed a 
law which began: “Whereas, teaching slaves 
to read and write bas a tendency to excite 
dissatisfaction in their minds and to produce 
insurrection and rebellion,” therefore, etc., 
“teaching a slave to read or write, or giving 
or selling toa slave any book or pamphlet 
shall be punished by thirty-nine lashes if the 
offender be a free black, or with imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of the court; if a slave, 
the offense is punishable with ‘thirt ty-nine 
lashes on his or her bare back on conviction 
before a justice of the peace.” Georgia aud 
Louisiana had similar laws. In Virginia, 
Gecrgia and North Carolina white persons 
teaching any colored persons to read or write, 
gratis or for pay, were to be punished by im- 
prisonmient or by fine of ten to five hundred 
dojjars. 


My correspondent concludes by saying 


The question of the ab. lition of pr Bperka: in 
man aud private property in land are one, 
but in the condition of saciety the grosser 
form of evi) is first swept away. Never, had 
chattel slavery remained in force, could the 
wage slave of to-day have mika n the atten- 
tion of the world to his wrongs? And it be- 
hooves him to remember this, for he was not 
always aud everywhere in favor of freeing 
his black brother from bondage. 


With this I heartily agree. So long as 
the monstrous wrong which permitted one 

man to treat the person of another as his 
property was sanctioned by law and pub- 
lic opinion, it was hardly to be expected 
that public attention could be culled to the 
monstrous wrong which permits one man 
to treat. as his exclusive property the ele- 
ment on which and from which other men 
must live, if they are to live at all. The 
abolition of chattel slavery was not only a 
necessary preliminary to ‘the abolition of 
industrial slavery, but by calling attention 
to first principles and stimulating the sense 
of natdral rights, it gave an impulse 
which is now beginning to take shape in 
the anti-poverty movement—a movement 
which has for its aim the equal freedom of 
allmen. And in these days when ignor- 
ance and selfishness so bitterly oppose the 
further advance of the ¢pieil of liberty, 
despite the wrongs and horrors of negro 
slavery, itis well to remember that it not 
long since had not only the passionate ae 
port of the people of the south, but wa 
acquiesced in by the great majority of ihe 
people of the north as well. 


The coarse, brutal form of slavery which 
makes labor itself a subject of property is 
only advantageous to the owner where 
population is sparse and land is Opens 
Where the available land is all ‘fenced in,” 
where there is a body of disinherited men, 
who, though their right to their own 
power of labor is legally acknowledged, 
have no right to anything upon which 
that power of labor can be exerted—have 
no right, in fact, to as muchof the earth 
as they may stand on or lie down upon, 
save as they buy from week to weck or 
month to month permission to use it—then 
the possession of the passive facior of pro, 
duction, land, gives as efficient and much 
more economical a command of the active 
factor, labor, as the actual legal owne 
ership of men, with all its incidental 
powers of restraint and punishment. Thirty 
years ago the owner of a thousand slaves 
in Georgia or Mississippi would be at this 
time of the year enjoying himself in a 


a northern watering place or in 
Europe, living in luxurious idleness 
upon the difference between what 


the labor of his slaves produced and 
what he was obliged to return o them 
in the way of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, medical attendance, over nis (0 keep 
them at work, and expenses of recap- 
ture if they ran away. Chattel slavery 
has now been abolished in the United 
Siates, but men of the same kind are living 
in luxury at watering places or in Europe, 
without doing any work themselves, by 
virtue of the ownership of city lots, agri- 
culiural Jands or mineral resources, for the 
use of which they levy toll upon the pro- 
duce of labor. In the one case as in the 
other products and services are obtained 
without the giving of products or services 
in return. Toextort the labor for which 
he gave no retnrn and which enabled him 
to live luxuriously without doing any work, 
the slave owner of 1857 had the 
power to flog, to iron and to pursue 
with bloodhounds. The jland owner 
of 1887 has no need of these powers, 
for he has all that is necessary in the 
power of eviction, and how sufficient is 
that power, where population becomes 
BOmeNy 1a dense and land is all “fencee 
in,” we may see from what it} means in 
cach countries as Ireland, where a sentence 
of eviction has, with little exaggeration, 
been said to mean a sentence of death. 
# 
The laws to which my correspondent re- 
fers as recorded evidence, direct or infer- 
ential, of the atrocities of chattel slavery, 
were necessary parts of the system which 
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gave to one man a atoll to compel’ ee 
man to work forhis benefit. The slave had 
to be kept in ignorance, had to be re- 
strained in his hberty of association and 
movement, had to be denied the right to 
resist or to testify against a white man, 
and the master had to be given powers of 
coercion, whose abuse was testified to 
rather than prevented by provisions against 
maiming, etc., in order to enable the owner 
of his power to labor (for it was this, and 
and not the person, that the apologists of 
slavery declared to be the essential subject 
of ownership), to keep and utilize his prop- 
erty. 

But in the form of slavery which re- 
sults from the monopolization of land no 
such laws are needed. It is not neces- 
sary that the master should compel the 
slave to work for him, for the slave is 
driven by his own necessities to sue for 
permission to work. It is not necessary to 
provide precautions against his running 
away, and to make provision for his cap- 
ture and return, any more than it is to 
stimulate his industry by the lash, when 
what the slave most fears is that he may 
be discharged. The difference between 
the two systems is precisely that between 
the method of highwaymen who should 
compel travelers at the pistol’s mouth, or 
by personal violence, to give up all they 
had, and the gentler, but quite as efficacious 
method which might be adopted on a 
desert road of taking possession of the 
only well, and leaving the travelers 
when they caine up, the liberty either to die 
of thirst or to give up ail they had for 
access to water. 


If the degradatien and cruelty insepa- 
rable from the system of chattel slavery 
seem more striking, it is because the con- 
nection between wronger and wronged is 
closer and more easily recognized. In the 
master overworking or underfeeding the 
slave, whipping, chaining or chasing him 
with bloodhounds; in the slave trader 
separating husband or wife, or tearing 
child from mother, or in the slave girl 
compelled to yield to brutal lust, we recog- 
nize the suffering of one individual as the 
direct result of the wicked greed or pas- 
sion of another individual, but the degra- 
dation and suffering which result from the 
system of appropriating labor by making 
property of the passive instead of the 
active factor of production, seem at first 
sight to be due, either to the faults of the 
sufferers themselves, or of their class, or 
to general causes which we no more 
associate with conscious human action 
than we do earthquakes, storms or 
droughts. 

ee whoever will trace effect to cause 
will see in prison and almshouse and 
ere and lunatic asylum, in drunkea- 
ness and wife beating and baby farming; 
in the squalor of city slums and the dreary 
life of the struggling farmer and of the la- 
borer who half the year is a tramp, in low 
wages and fierce competition for employ- 
ment; in children forced to work in factory 
or coal breaker when they ought to be at 
play, and in all the vice and crime and bit- 
ter sullering that flow from poverty and 
the dread of poverty, the results of the 
wrong which makes that element on 
which and from which all must live the 
private property of some. _ 

So far as the satisfaction of material 
needs go, the ordinary condition of the 
chattel slave of the south was better than 
that of large classes of so-called free labor- 
ers. The power of the owner to overwork, 
underfeed or maltreat the slave was modi- 
fied not only by individual benevolence, 
but by selfish concern for the maintenance 
in good condition of a piece of valuable 
property, and by the sense of responsi- 
bility and proprietorship, and, in many 


cases, of otffachineat, which resulted 
from the directness of the relation. 
The chattel. slave was lodged more 


wholesomely than are Jarge numbers of 
free people in New York; he was not 
habitually underfed as are lange classes of 
free people in’ European countries; the 
mortuary returns of the south did not con- 
tain a column fer deaths by sheer starv- 
ation as do those of the richest city of the 
world. 

If the fact that there were on the statute 
books of some of the slave states laws 
prescribing a minimum ration shows at 
least the recognition of a danger that the 
chattel slave might not get enough to eat, 
what do the poor Jaws of Great Britain and 
the public and private provision that is 
made in our free states to keep people 
from starving indicate? 

If the fixing in slave codes of a legal 
maximum for the day’s work of the chattel 
slave indicated a danger that the cupidity 
of the master might overwork him, what 
do the faws in restraint of the labor of 
freeborn women and children indicate in 
ce to the tendencies of industrial slav- 
ery? Is it not a fact that free farm-la- 
borers and even free farmers’ work, 
when the season permits, as long, and even 
longer, than the maximum allowed by 
these slave laws, and that for a bare liv- 
ing? {sit not a fact that in our cities and 
manufacturing districts men and women 
can be hired for the bare living which con- 
stituted the wages of the slave to work to 
the extreme limit of human endurance? 
Do not our various inspection laws testify 
to the notorious fact that the emplovers of 
free labor find it cheaper to use it up 
and hire fresh labor than to go to the ex- 
pense of making sanitary provisions and 
guarding against accidents to life and 
limb? Is there an occupation so deadly or 
so dangerous that free laborers cannot 
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be (ound to engage init for wages that 
give only a bare living? If laborers had 
been worth twelve or fifteen hundred dol- 
lars apiece the building of, our new aque- 
duct would hardly have cost so many 
lives, — 

The worst atrocities of southern slav- 
ery are matched not only by the horrors 
of the penal contract system which has 
grown up since emancipation in many of 
the southern states, but by the revelations 
that now and again are made of the con- 
duct ef prisons and asylums in other states. 
And in brief chronicles of destitution, sui- 
cide, degradation and crime the newspapers 
of our great cities daily record ne. bitterest 
trag edies. 

The very fact that the chattel slaves of 
the south belonged to a distinctly marked 
and, as they themselves were accustomed 
to think, an inferior race, and that they 
were denied education, made them less 
sensitive to the evils of their lot. Accus- 
tomed to live for the day, and without fore- 
thought for the morrow, they were exempt 
from that racking anxiety to keep “the 
wolf from the door;” that horrible fear of 
losing a foothold and falling to a lower 
depth that tortures so many in the fierce 
struggle of what is miscalled free competi- 
tion. 

No one who has experienced, or who will 
take the trouble to imagine, the awful 
sense of hopeless desolation that over- 
powers the man or woman out of work, 
with no money, with no friends to help, 
and with no prospect of securing employ- 


ment, can hesitate to admit that 
the physical torture which the slave 
owner had in his power’ to inflict 


was asa means of coercion hardly more 
effective than the mental agony to which 
the industrial slave can be = subjected. 
Consider the oppressions practiced on wo- 
men who work fora living, and consider 
why those oppressions are practiced and 
endured. On the one hand the employer 
is driven, by the fierce competition of his 
business rivals, to seek constantly to secure 
more -work for less wages; on the other, 
the workwoman is whipped into submission 
by the stinging lash of tear, wielded by 
the specter of helpless want which con- 
stantly pursues her. It may well be ques- 
tioned if southern slavery has any darker 
pictures than those drawn by Helen Camp- 
bell in her ‘Prisoners of Poverty.” 


But it is of little profit to compare the 
two systems of slavery, with any view of 
deciding which may be the worst. That 
which is gone was a rude system of 
robbing labor suited only to a sparse popu- 
Jation and low stage of industry; that 
vhich is now developing with increase of 
population and improvements in the arts, 
is che system on whose overthrow depends 
the safety of modern civilization. And it 
is most instructive and encouraging to note 
that the same powers of press, pulpit, wealth 
and ignorance which are now arraying 
themselves against the abolition of indus- 
trial slavery arrayed themselves in the 
same way, and with the same arguments, 
against the abolition of chattel slavery. 


As for the benevolence which alleviated 
the lot of chattel slaves, and sometimes 
made it a happy one, it is capable of doing 
harm as well as good in its efforts to 
merely ameliorate the conditions of those 
suffering under the present form of slavery. 
As Father Huntington says in his 
terrible article on tenement bouse mora- 
ity, reprinted from the Forum in TRE 
STANDARD of July 2, ‘fan increased num- 
ber of ihe hardest workers in the cause of 
philanthropy are beginning to question 
whether all our charitable agencies and in- 
stitutions, by making the lives of tenement 
house people just not intolerable, may not 
be actually increasing the evils they are 
organized to redress.” 


And it is certain that’ all forms 
of eleemosynary relief, even to the 
fresh air excursions which,  originat- 
ing here, are now being erganized 


in other cities, are largely destructive of 
the sense of independence and self respect 
which the chattel slave did not possess, 
but which is the foundation of all the. vir- 
tues of the free citizen. 


In its society column the Journal says: 

A new and most praiseworthy fad has seized 
upon fashionable society this summer, or at 
least the matron portion of it. This is to in- 
vite one, two or half adozen children from 
the slums of the city to spend a time at their 
country houses. 

The Newport villas are entertaining a num- 
her of these little Arabs at the present time, 
and there are mony scattered about at the 
seats in Westchester anck on Long {sland. 
These children are rarely taken into the 
bosom of the family, as are the Fresh Air 
Fund excursionists, but are given over to the 
care of the gardener and his wife and pro- 
vided liberaily with good food, baths and 
fun. 

The venerable John Jay has entertained a 


er army of these poor mites since spring. 


Mrs. Jacob Lorillard, who also hus a place in 
Westchester, has opened ber docrs, and at 
Newport Mrs. Paran Steveus, Mrs. Frederic 
Vanderbilt and Mrs. Wilson are a few among 
the many who have shown their charity in so 
excellent a way. A groomis generally sent 
to entertain and watch the small boys, while 
a maid takes care of the feminine portion cf 
the party. The fashion is u pretty one, not 
expensive to people of wealth, and commends 
itself highly to all those who have any idea 
of what the babies of the voor suffer during 
the warm weather. 

This pleasant and fashionable ‘‘charity 
fad” may enable the rich to still their con- 
sciences by imagining that they are really 
doing something for the poor; but it may 
also have some other tendencies. It is like 
taking little chattel slaves out, giving them 

a taste of freedom, and then returning 
them to bondage. HENRY GEORGE. 
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WHY THEY HATE HIM. 


A TRUE AMERICAN | IN N 1870" “AS IN 1887, 


What Dr. McGlynu Saidto a ‘Sun’? Ree 
porter About Parochial and Public 
Schools—Mr. Preston as Poor an Ex- 
ponent of True Catholicism Then as 
Milord Preston is Now. 

Wew York Sur, april 30, 1870. 

Dr. McGlynn is opposed to Catholics or any- 
bedy elise making application for state aid to 
any separate school or eharity. He is. sure 
that the Rev. Mr. Preston did not express the 
Cathotic view on this matter of state denomi- 
national schools; and the Rev. Mr. Preston 
has since admitted in a public letter that. his 
view on this matter is not necessarily the 
‘athohe view. Dr. McGlynn did not mean to 
assert that Catholics do not wish to unite 
secular and religious education. On the 
contrary, he knows that all Catholics and all 
good men do wish to unite secular and relig- 
ious education; but a great many Catholics, 
as well as the great majority of the people of 
this country, do not believe that religion and 
arithmetic must necessarily, under all circuin- 
stances, be taught in the same room and by 
the same person. He does believe that our 
public schoois are one of the chief glories of 
America, and that they should be made insti- 
tutions where Christians and infidels, Jews 
and Gentiles, may alike send their children 
without their being insulted by any 
book or prayer or hymn that is to thema 
badge of the ascendancy of a sect, and with- 
out fear of any sectarian bias whatever. He 
does believe that an infidel, a Jew or a Mo- 
hammedan has the same rights In our govern- 
ment as any one else has; and he deprecates 
the effort to keep the Bible aud prayers and 
sectarian hymns in the schools, and the at- 
tempt to put Christianity and the Bible into 
the constitution of the United States as ut- 
terly un-American and fanatical, and as an 
attempt to unite church and state, which 
should be strenuously resisted by all 
lovers of pure religion, as well as all 
lovers of their country. He does believe 
that publie education, paid for by public 
moneys, should be inthe hands of seculars, 
and not iptrusted to religious orders as such, 
for the reason that this, too, would be a union 
of church and state, and for the other very 
geod reason that the state should exercise the 
right of strict examination, inspection and 
control, and the immediate supervision of all 
institutions which it pays for, and to 
this the religious orders would not sub- 
mit. He does believe that the works 
that are most imperatively demanded 
of religious orders here are these works of 
spiritual and corporal mercy to which they 
are especially pledged by their vocation. 

Dr. McGlynn did not particularly desire to 
have religious orders teaching in Sunday 
schools. Asa matter of fact, while there are 
in his parish seveu sisters of charity engaged 
exclusively in works of charity, they do not 
teach in the Sunday school, and have never 
been asked to do so. 

Dr. McGlynn spoke of a bill which was 
passed in the assembly this year, but which 
met with opposition in the committee of the 
senate, the object of which bill was to protect 
the liberty of conscience of children in asylums, 
houses of refuge, ete. Buta leading senator 
thought that there was no room for this act 
of justice, while they were so busy in grant-. 
ing or maintaining appropriations. as favors. 

Dr. McGlynn said that it had been hoped 
that a leading member of this year’s legisla- 
ture would have introduced, and that .mem- 
bers of both parties would have aided, the 
passage of a bill, the object. of which would 
be to take the matter of sectarianism and its 
consequent theological bitterness and threat- 
ened dangers out of the ficid of polities, 
if possible, at once and forever. But legisla- 
tors of both parties were probably too busy in 
buying, selling and bartering to find time or 
inclination for such an act of justice and 
statesmanship. In fact the putting of a stop 
to this matter of doing favors, in the shape of 
appropriations, would perhaps take away too 
much of their stock in trade. The intended 
measure had the cordial approval of influen- 
tial Catholic clergymen and laymen, who 
would like to see some such measure incor- 
porated into the constitution of every state of 
the union: and it is to be hoped that the peo- 
ple will demand from the politicians some 
such just and statesmanlike meusure. It 
would be substantially as follows: 

An cet (or amendment to the constitution) 
to guard againse the union of church and 
state, and to protect liberty of conscience: 

1. Forbidding appropriations. -of school 
funds to any but common schools. 

2, Forbidding the reading of the Bible, or 
any other distinctively religious book, all 
praying, worship and singing of religious 
hymns, in common schools. 

3. Forbidding magistrates to commit to any 
but public prisons, asylumns, ete. 

4. Repealing all existing taws by which 
appropriations are made to any but public in- 
stitutions, and forbidding legislature coun- 
ties, cities, towns and villages, to donate any 
property or to sell or lease it at lower than 
market values, or to donate money for the 
payment of assessments, or for any other 
purpose, to any church or to any school, col- 
lege, asylum, hospital, ete., or to any institu- 
tion of charity, correction, or learning, which‘ 
is not the property of the pecple aad under 
he exclusive control of officers of the people... 

5. Revoking existing appointments ana for- 
bidding future appointments of chaplains, 
whether salaried or not, in any public insti- 
tution, and forbidding compulsory attend- 
ance at or joining in any prayer, worship or 
religious service or instruction in any public 
institution, and forbidding any insult. to the 
faith or religious convictions of any inmates 
of public institutions or pupils in public schools. 

6. Granting all reasonabie facilities to citi- 
zensand clergymen of all. denominations to 
visit public institutions of charity aud corree- 
tion to impart religious instruction or consola- 
tion or administer religious ordinances to 
those of their own faith or those who may 
freely desire it. 

Reporter—Is it your intention to getup a 
parochical school in your parish ? 

Dr. McGlynn—No. It would be a sort of 
spiritual luxury, which I ‘would think it 
absurd to attempt to supply while we are suf- 
fering so sadly from the want of necessaries. 
Arehbishop Kughes thought that 1,000 souls 
were enough for the care of one priest. Now, 
we have perhaps 25,000 souls in olr parish. Tr 
should like first .to get and support the 25 
priests; then we should build seme two 
or three more churches in our parish; next I 
woud provide better than we are doing at 
present for the poor and suifering, particu- 
larly children, who are inthe greatest dan- 
ger of losing both faith and morals; and, last 
of all, if at all, would I provide for the 
schooling of. children of parents who are able 
and willing to provide for them. 
business rather than mine to procure and -pay 
schoolinasters. 

Reporter—Are Catholics desirous of taking. 
the Bible and all sectar lapism, out of thegpub- 
lic schoolst ; : 


It is their! 


PRICE RIVE ‘CENTS 


pp. MeGiynn—¥ est ‘the: Catholie chico: at 
a bedy, is committed by its highest authority 
in this country to that poliey.. It is sulficient 
to quote from the late council of Balzimore, 
signed by all our bishops, and approved by 
the pope. Ppp. $23, 420. 
As often in boot ks in use in theschools there 
are things which are hostile to our faith, and 
place our doctrines in a false light, and dis- 
tort history, the welfare of religion, "the richt 
education of youth. and the honor of our 
country demand a remedy to so great an evil. 
AS it is certain that in most of the states 
public education is so conducted that it 
is made to serve the interests of the 
sects, so that the minds of Catholic childrea 
are gradually imbued with their principles, we 
admonish pastors that they should spare 
no pains in looking to the Christian and Cath- 
olie education of children, ‘and should w atch 
diligently to prevent their using the Protes- 
tant bibles and. reciting and- singing the 
prayers of the sects. Therefore they should 
be vigilant in guarding against. the introduc: 
tion of such. books and exercises into the pub- 
lic schools. They should. everywhere resist 
these sectarian cfforis with constancy and 
moderation, and endeavor to obtain the nec- 
essary remedy froin the authorities. _ 
Reporter—aAre priests in favor of taking 
children away from the common schools w hen 
they have no parochial: schools. in their own 
parish, or when the parochial school is inade- 
quate to accommodate. their. children, or 
when they have no other school-to go tof 
Dr. MecGlynn—I sheuld hope that the 
priests, if any, who advocate so absurd a 
practice are very few indeed. At all events, 
it it quite sufficient to quote against them the 
preceding extracts fren. the council of Balti- 
more, which clearly imply that. Catholic chik 
dren are sotne and will go to publie schools, 
and make it the duty-of pastors to take an 
interest in the schools, and_to secure in them 
the rights of conscience of Catholic children. 
Reporter—Does the council of Baltimore 
commit the churcato the state denomina- 
tional system? 
Dr. MeGlynn—No. 
exhort the people to support them BY, 
ous private contributions. 
Reporter—Do you intend to give a lecture 
on these subjects in your church? 

r. McGlynn—No. I did have some: intea- 
tion, not of delivering a lecture in St. 
Stephen’s church, but of simply jastructing 
our peopie in an ordinary sermon upon wha, 
the council of Baltimere lays down in this 
matter, and upon our duty to. protect 
the rights of conscience im — pubhe 
schools and public institutions. But this 
I think no Jonyger necessary, and any: 
thing more than this. that would. touch upon 
polities, and upon points controverted among 
Catholics, would be eut of placein the pulpit, 
which skould be sacred to the preaching of 
the fuith and charity of Christ. 


It. requires priests to 
gencr- 


A Letter from tke Rev. Hugh. 0. Pentecosts 

Watci Hitz, R. I-—ifam on the shelf fora 
few weeks—out of the fizht—but oh! how my 
blood boils at the damnatle injustice: done 
Dr. MeGfynn by mock priests. in the name of 
the shan of religion. Not that it will do him 
cr our movement any harm, but oh, the 
atrocity of it! That men wearing the livery 
of the Judean carpenter 
name to another what was done to Him. Baht 


How hard it is to keep one’s religions balance. _ 
I do not know where real Christianity ie 
Anti-poverty society... 
food | 


fortune ang ill Esheutd be ashamed to live 
and afraid to die if [did not fing all my lite. 
| 


preached except in the 
The fight is on! Count on me throuct: 


tle might into-the conflict. O, but itis glorious. 


to live and not.be oldin such a day as this. 
The Sumter cun has been tired! : 


Yours faithfully, Hucr O. PENt=cosT. 


Tax the Income Back. 

“Sr. Louis, July 12.—We are a nation. of 
freemen, and yet our laws vest in certain citi- 
zens the power to levy taxes on the whole 
cemmunity under ihe name ef rent. 


It is not their income; itis the people’s income, 
‘here is neo sentimental “goody goody to the 


poor” enthusiasm ta this lauguage and: none. 
intended, and if the wor king classes or any= 


body else don’tunderstanditit is kecause they 

‘are not as smart as landlords, who understand 
it only too well. 
reah estate and western towns. and. cities. 
That is why they hire the daily press to 
“boonr’ their land, and thatis why they don’t 
boom the Anti-poverty society. Now, as a 
simple remedy for all this, let us turn round 
ane) tax ourincome back.  C. BE. TuRNER. 


An Anti-Pox erty Excursion, - 


The executive committee of the Anti-pov- 
erty society is arranging for a grove meet 
ing, to be held at Oriental grove, Long 
Island, on Saturday, Aug. 18. A steamer, 
three tugs and feur barges, with a carrying 
capacity of six thersand, have been. engaged 
to transport the inembers of the society aud 
their friends tu.the grove. Oriental grove is 
situated. on the sound; about twenty miles 
from this city, and is a most beeutiful place. 
About ten acres is. thickly wooded, with a 
large, open country back of it. There is a 
larce duncing pavilion for the young people; 
along line of beach for bathing, a ball play 
ing zround and all facilities for thorough en- 
joyment. 
personal control of all the departments con 
nected with the excursion, aud they will see 
to it that ali who attend will have an enjoya- 
bie day and at reascnable PHGeSS Detaily 
-will be printed hereafter. i 


The Feurth, in Kansas Clty. 
Kansas City, Mo.—The trade and Jabor 
societies celebrated the Fourth of July with 


the largest parade held in this city for years. ° 


Appropriate literary: exercises were. held 
Jater in the day at a picnic, which about. 5,900 
persons prunes John S. Crosby, a well 
known lawyer, was orator of the day. He 
spoke on “The Relation ef the Government 
to the Labor Question.” He showed that the 
solution of the lund question would at the 

ame time sclve the jabor question. The 
wucdience listened very. atten ively und the 
applause evidenced the deep hold 
estion has faken upon the 


T. G. J. 


‘marked 
which the land qi 
working peopie of Kansas City. 


Delegates. fron: the Seventeenth. 

At ameeting of the Seventeenth assembly 
district association of the nnited. labor party 
on July Ith, J. H. Magee, J. K. Sullivan and 
‘Robert Hamilton were clected delegates te 
the Syracuse convention, and Charles A. 
Young, Adolph Goetz and Jolin. Savage al- 
ternates. 


Organizing the farmers. io 
Cuicaco, July 12.—! have been in the oruras 
part of northern Hilincis during the: past few 
days and I find the farmers more dissatisfied 
With the present state of affairs and present 
tuxes than any otner cliss. 1 shall try and 
organize ne f ariers: in : some districts. 


should do in His 


These . 
privileged citizens call this rent their meome.. . 


That is why they “boom - 


The committee proposes to have 


~ ANTL-POVERTY. 


(MOT WEATHER DOESN'T CHECK THE NEW 
CRUSADE. 


Aw Enthesiastic Meeting, With Lenis F. 
Pest tn she Chair—Father Huantingten 
Defines the Causes of and the Kemedy 
Ser Peverty—A Speech frem Henry George. 


Sunday, July 17, was one of the hottest 
daysof the heated term. New York fairly 
sweltered, and the excdus to the country and 
the seashore was unprecedented. But the 
heat made small difference to the Anti-pov- 
erty society. The usual crowd was gathered 
in frontof the Academy of Music before 7 
@ clock, and the usual rush followed when the 
doors were opened. In the topmost gallery, 
where the heat was most intense, vacant 
seats were to be found; but elsewhere the 


house was crowded. 
In opening the meeting, Chairman Louis F. 
Post said: 
Father McGiynn—(great applause)—was to 
be here to night, but they sent such a piteous 
eall for him from Philadelphia that we had to 
Yet him go. And he is preaching anti-poverty 
there to-night to an audience that crowds the 
theater, Lhave no doubt. But we have left 
with us a real prophet (applause), and a real 
missionary has volunteered to speak io us 
also. (Applause.) 
A short time avo I heard a young man say 
_ that honest poverty is a good thing. He was 
just out of college. Tsuppose he had heard 
some one sav that: some professor must have 
told him. However he got the idea, he had 
gt—that poverty was a good thing. There 

are some people—and young men just out of 
college often belong to that class—who be- 
jieve evervtbing they are told. (Laughter.) 
You have even heard old men in the country, 
who, when anything they say is challenged, 
retort that “they seen it in print.” (Laugh- 
ter.) There are many people who always be- 
lieve what they see iu print; and many voung 
men who believe just what every old fogy of 
a college professor may say. There was an 
old Dutchman on the witness staud once. He 
was told to go on and tell his story. After 
he talked a Jntle while, the lawyer on the 
other side—the wrong side, of course, (laugh- 
ter)—thought the witness was saying some- 
thing he did not know. “How do you know 
that” he asked. ‘My vife told me.” “We 
don’t want to know what your wife told you: 
tell what you know yourself.’ The wituess went 
ahead, and after a while he was in the middle 
ofa story he couldn't possibly have known any- 
thing about. “How do you know that?’ 
asked the lawyer again. “My vife told me.” 
He was sct right aud went on again and 
agam was Interrupted with, “How do you 
know that” “My vife tuld me.” “Now look 
here, Mr. Witness,” said the judge, “suppose 
your wife told you the heavens had fallen 
what would you think?” “Vell, I dinks dey 
was down.” (Laughter.) That is the way 
with young college men sometimes. 

The man that sits back in his easy chair on 
the front porch and locks out on the men at 
work and thinks of the teeming millions 
‘struggling day aiter duy to keep the world 

~ going undoubtedly has good reuson to be- 
lieve that poverty isa good thing—a lever of 
civilization, (Laughter.) Old John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke used to describe a 
patriarchal picture. It was a beautiful pic- 
ture of a patriarch surrounded by dependent 
relatives and slaves, but the criticism that 
was made of this picture of John Randolph's 
was that he always pictured John Randolph 
as the patriarch. (Laughter.) Young men 
who think that honest poverty is a good 
thing never picture themselves as the honest 
poor, (Applause.) They never themselves 
want to be that kind of a lever of civilization. 
Tremember an old story of slavery times. A 
eolored iman had run away from Kentucky 
to Ohio. We hada beneficent law in those 
days that picked up a piece of property that 
had ron aw ay and ran him back. (Hisses.} 
Well, this piece of property was brought 
before a judge, who investigated the case 
and decided that it must be sent back to Ken- 
tucky, and he said to the darkey, “Now 
Jook here, why did you run away? 
“Well, massa, kase I want to be free.” 
“Rad master, I suppose? “No, massa mighty 
good ole man.” “Didn't you have good 
clothes”? “As rood clothes as any nigger 
down there.” “Didn't have a good house?” 
“As nice a cabin as vou eyer see” “Not 
enough to eat?” +‘Not ‘enough to eat inold 
Kaintuck? I reckon I had “enough to eat.” 
“I don’t understand it. You had a good mas- 
ter, a good house, good clothes and plenty to 
eat. Why in the world did you run away” 

“Well, massa, I done left that situation 
open. I reckon you can get it if you want 
it.” (Laughter.) 

If rich people like poverty, let them try it 
and give the other fellows a rest. (Applause. } ) 
We do not think it necessary to have poverty 
in the world. We don’t think it is a goud 
thing. Butanybody who thinks it isa good 
thing is at perfect liberty to indulge his taste. 

We are not trying to snake one man out of 

the slough of poverty under our institutions. 
As s00n as You get one man out a dozen otb- 
ers will fail in. We propose to dry up the 
slough so that nobody can tumble into it. 
(Great applause.) We propose to do it by 
making men free and Jetting them get rid of 
poverty themselves. 

We have no use for anti-poverty societies of 
one. A good recipe for success in business 
under the pro-poverty system—under the sys- 
tem of anti-poverty societies of one—is this: 
In the first place, you want to keep your fam- 
ily in a good morai atmosphere. Let them go 
to church and observe all the proprieties. Be 
careful of that. Then be true to your friends. 
Then, in the third place, keep out of the peni- 
tentiary. After that you can do what you 
please. Once in a while an anti-poverty so- 
@iety of one slips up on the third princivie. 
Qne did the other day. (Laughter.) 

When I was out in ‘Penasylvania last week 
‘my attention was calied to a peculier fact 
there. They have got the whole earth under 
mined, and the ground sinks, and occasionally 
a@great big hole, 2s large us this building, 
will go down furty or fifty feet. Weil, this 
happened, in many instances, where I was, 
and the rain fel! into the holes and then froze. 
Some of the miners thought they would like 
to abolish their poverty, so far us ice was con- 
eerned, and they determined to gather that 
ice. But the man who owned the hole that 
‘Whe ice was in (great laughter)—mind you, he 
had never seen the hole, didn't make it him- 
self, didn’t make ihe earth uround it, didn't 
pour the water in, and didn’t freeze it when it 
got there, although he owned it al! the same— 
he sent word to these men—he never had seen 
them, hever does see them—that they must 
pay somuch for every ton of ice they took 
. @outef the hole. Consequently they are in a 

- state of poverty in the matter of ice. The 
ice was there lust winter. They would have 
saved it up. They had all the means, but they 


: - eouldn’t get the permission of the man who 


owned the hole. (Luughter.) The ice wasn't 
worth anything to him. It remained there, 

and as suinmer came it rotted and melted 
away. The ice wasn’t of any benefit to any- 


“- body, simply because the man who owned the 


the hole wouldnt ailow it to be 1aken out. 
_. (hat is a perfect illustration of our industrial 
system. (Applause.) <aAs the icg was, or 
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would have been, of use to the men in the 
coal regions, so are all the bounties of God 
with respect to all men. (Applause.) Those 
men wouldn't have been in poverty in the mut- 
ter of ice this summer if they had not been 
prohibited from taking the ice; and neither 
would any man willing to work be in poverty 
to-day in the matter of auy form of wealth 
if he had the opportunity of going to the 
earth to take its fruits. (Applause.) 

We are going to put an end to all thia 
(Great applause.) We are going to put a tax 
on the value of ice in holes. (Laughter.) The 
tax assessor will say, “‘You are going to 
charge men so much a ton for the privilege of 
taking ice? Weil, assoon as you get it, we 
are going to take it away.” Anybody can 
then go and take ice, and nobody will be 
poor in the matter of ice. And wherever 
there are places where ice is valuable, where 
people will pay for the privilege of taking ice, 
they will pay it over to somebody, and that 
somebody will have to puy it over tous. That 
is our plan, a perfectly simple one. It is so 
simple they all see it, and naturally enough 
pro-poverty people don’t want it. 

In that region of Pennsylvania, men who 
are living in poverty to-day could build them- 
selves houses, could dig coal, could absolutely 
live in comfort. if they did not have to pay for 
the privilege of working. They dig forty, 
fifty, and sometimes a hundred tons of coal a 
day for less than the value of a single ton. 
(Applause.) 

Now, [am going to read a set of resolutions 
that were adopted by the Progress and Pov- 
erty club here: 

Whereas, The Rev. Dr. Edward MeGtynn— 
(applause)—has been excommunicated for 
teaching a doctrine which the illustrious 
Thomas Nulty, bishop of Meath, has without 
censure so eloquently advocated, hamely, 
that “the land of a country belongs to all the 
people of thut country,” and that involuntary 
poverty in the midst of plenty is not the in- 
tention of the Creator, but is entirely the re- 
sult of human enactments; therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Progress and Pov- 
erty reading club of the Twenty-third assem- 
bly district, New York city, expresses its 
hearty approval of his action in refusing to 
retract the truvh—(applause)—and, 

Resolved, That we will strenuously support 
him in his ‘effort to elevate humanity, and to 
give to every man bis equal right in the boun- 
lies of nature, by preaching and working for 
“the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man.” (Applause.) 

The chairman then introduced the Rev. 
Father Huntington as one whom the Anti- 
poverty society had already learned to es- 
teem and love. The teinpest of applause that 
greeted the reverend gentleman’s appear- 
ance showed how lively was the sense of his 
services to humanity. Father Huntington 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, Brothers and Sisters—I re- 
member when I was a very little boy in my 
father’s house, seeing an old colored man sit- 
ting one cvening on the stairs of the entry. 
His name was Joshua Hanson. He was a 
Well known character. During the latter part 
of his life he was engaged iu running off 
troops of slaves across the border. He had 
been a slave once himself. Being a hard 
working man and unusually quick, he had made 

yarious bargains with his masters that he 
should be allowed to carn something over and 
above his usual services, and he had earned 
enough to pay for himself and to buy his Jib 
erty under three different masters, and then 
he was taken back into slavery again. (Laugh- 
ter.) He used to say that after he had bought 
himself three times he thought he belonged to 
hiinself as much as he did to apy other man. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

My friends, there are workingmen in this 
country who huve paid for themselves not 


_ three times but thirty times, andj they do 


not belong to themselves yet. 
plause.) Why? . 

Let us go over the principles once more. 
We can not go over them too often. We have 
got to give them out every day to people that 
are so far behind the times that they still 
think the doctrine of Henry George is that all 
tke land should be divided into little pieces, 
and each one should tuke a slice. 

In order to have the things we need for our 
life and comfort we must have two elements, 
the land and the labor to put on the land. 
Look around this hall. Whit is there in this 
hall or the steres along Broadway, what of 
the things you see, that hasn’t come out of 
ihe land one way or another! There isn't a 
single article here, not one, not even the 
clothes you have on, that has not come from 
the land. If you are going to live on fish you 
have got to have the land to grow the trees to 
build “the ships with which to go out and 
catch the fish. (Applause.) 

The land is the great reservoir of the things 
we need for the development of the body and 
mind. Noone but believes there is enouch 
there to supply more than the whoie pupula- 
tion of the world to-day wants, and yet be- 
yond this in the earth lie unknown, unim- 
agined treasures ready to be brought forth 
at the touch of labor for generations 
yet to come. All that is necessary is 
the talismanic teuch of labor and the earth 
will yield ber best, her richest gifts. (Ap- 
plause.) God could ‘have put us in a world so 
small and so overcrowded that it would have 
been just a terrible scramble with one un- 
other to see Which would get the little there 
was, and then it would indeed have been “‘the 
devil take the hindmost.” No; God could 
not have done so, because He is God, and He 
has nof done it. (Great applause.) There is 
plenty to eat and drink and wear, and plenty 
to cover us from celd and shade us from the 
heat, and it is allin the earth. 

The other element is labor. God has so or- 
dered things in our present life that in the sweat 
of our brows we shall eat our bread; but that 
labor need not be exhausting or degrading; 
necd not ieave us after a few years warped 
and stunted. If all worked with the powers 
of mind and body God has given, the reward 
of the labor of all would be a sufficiency for 
all. There is plenty of land, there is plenty 
of power to labor. Put the two together, 
and the result will be what God intended, 
abundance for all needs of our complex na- 
ture that can be met by material goods. 

But that result can be bindered in one of 
two ways. God has made us beings with 
tree will and power of choice to settle in 
sume measure our own destinies in this 
world. If we choose to defeat His purpuse 
and thwart His goodness, we can do so und 
reap the harvest we have sown; if we choose 
o dg His will, we can be free and strong and 

oly. 

Now, with that power of free will men can 
hinder the purpuse of God in fitting labor and 
fund to one ancther in two ways. 

A nuinber of men may get hold of labor by 
declaring that they havea right to the bodies 
of men; that they have a right to make 
other men use their powers to minister 
to their own advantage and comfort. 
Then you have slavery. Certain men have 
taken that element of labor in their own 
hands, and they are defeating the purpose of 
God just as far as they choose. They do no 
labor, and they misuse and misapply the labor 
of others. Slave labor is indefinitely less pro- 
ductive than freemen’s labor. 

There is another way in which the same 
evil can be wrought; it is going on now. This 

way.is by getting hold of the other element 
land, so that men ca 10t reach it and bring 
forth from it what God meant should be 
brought forth from it. Iask you if that sys- 
tem js not defeating the purpose of God to 
day as truly as slavery defeated the purpose 
of God thirty years ago. Is not that the rea- 


(Great ap- 


son why working men have to buy themselves 
over and over again? and after all they are 
industrial slaves at the end. (Applause.) 

Take any number of men in the world, put 
them on the land—put them there with their 
bare hands, without any tools or machinery; 
let that land be fruitful of grain and all man- 
ner of herbs, and contain iron and other met- 
als beneath the soil; let there be an abund- 
ance of water and showers in due season— 
then those men, a hundred or a thousand or 
many theusands, can work and get possession 
of the things that God has put inthe earth for 
them, and live and grow in the image of God. 
But either hold men in slavery or hold the 
land from them by ownership, and those men 
can be starved to death, no matter what 
they may do. (Applause.) 

Now then, what do we propose? What is 
the simple, evident way to set both these ele- 
ments free, so that the result God intended 
may be brought about? Make men free and 
the land free, and then you have what God 
intended should be. (Applause.) And to do 
that you have not got to go and do anything 
so foolish as to try to chop up the land into 
pieces. All that you have to do is to take the 
value of the land and apply it for the use of 
the community. Then the land is not the 
property of owners who can shut it out from 
labor, or hold labor back from it; but then 
land is free—open for labor to do its work 
upou. That is the simple way—a tax upon the 
value of land, according as the value is made 
by the community—a tax laid upon the value 
according tu the full rental value of the land. 

You ean hold your titles to the land, you 
can call it yours if you like, but as long as the 
community gets the worth of it, the worth 
that has been created by the labor of the 
community, and not by the individual living 
on the land; as long as the community is 
drawing its revenue from the land for its own 
purposes, that land is to all purposes free for 
man to work upon and to draw forth the 
things that God has placed there. (Applause.) 

And how plainly this shows that this is no 
gospel of idleness, no scheme for one man to 
get the fruit of another’s toil! Remember 
land is only actually useful when labor, toil, 
is applied to it. Men cannot live on dirt. 
And if the earth is to furnish them with food, 
they must plow and harrow, and sow and 
reap. Men are not made to live in caves; and 
if the earth is to furnish them with habitations, 
they must dig foundations, and build, and 
frame and join. Trees do not cut themselves 
down, iron does not smelt itself, coal does not 
rise to the surface or break itself for use; 
these operations are left for the hands of man, 
and the forces of nature he has harnessed for 
his service. 

I want thus simply to state what it is we are 
aiming at, so that not only here, but in stores, 
and offices, and counting rooms and in the 
streets, We can have it clearly before us ready 
for discussion. We must look this great fact 
in the face, that land is not free because it is 
held in ownership by those who shut it out 
from the labor ef mankind. That is all plain. 
We all understand that; but the question that 
comes, not here when we ure all alive with 
enthusiasm, and when the electric current is 
flowing from heart to heart, but when we go 
home and havea fit of the blues or meet 
sofhe one cleverer than ourselves, whose 
sophistries we don't see how to answer—the 
question that rises then is, ‘‘Wili it ever be 
that land will be the property of the. peopie 
and labor can be laid upon it so that the land 
will yield her increase and the seed will bear 
its fruits for human needs?’ “Can it be doue 
in the face of this tremendous power of 
wealth and oppression, in the face of all this 
organized greed and corruption: can we pos- 
sibly gain our point?’ And now, in answer to 
that, I say we have all history to tell us that 
it can be done and shall be done. (Great ap- 
plause.) ‘ 

Bear with me, my friends, those of you, 
my brothers, who hold not the faith that I do, 
who perhaps have been driven from that 
faith by the perversions and errors of those 
who have claimed to teach it, bear with me 
if I say that the reason why we shall succeed 
is because the principles we set forth are only 
a fresh enunciation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. ((treat applause.) Remember, Chris- 
tianity was not always what it seems to many 
of you to-day. If it had been, it would never 
have conquered the world; it never would 
have won its Way against ten persecutions 
until it reached the throne of the Cuiesars. 
Christianity once was ube clear declaration by 
one ringing Voice in Galilee, in Judea, in Jeru- 
salem, the ringing declaration of two great 
principles—the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. (Tumultuous applause.) 
The message that was carried from the lips of 
the living Teacher, the message that went 
forth far and wide as the apostles took their 
journey east and west and north and south, 
was simply those two principles preached by 
working people, preached by ignorant people, 
preached by people who had none of this 
world’s power or wealth to push their way, 
but who went about just to talk to others. 
That is all. What a foolish thing to do when 
the whole heathen world was gathered under 
one firm hand! What a foolish thing to think 
that that heathen power could be beaten down; 
that those heathen religions could be crushed 
and pulverized! What a strange thing to be- 
lieve that those warring elements, Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and barbari:n, ever could be 
brought to believe in the brotherhood of man! 
(Great applause.) Whoever could think 
that the professors of all those warring 
beliefs, with their countless gods and gud- 
esses and deities and divinities, could be 
brought into one fellowship, acknowledging 
one God as the father of us all?) But it was 
done! (Great applause.) 

And if it was done in the first century of 
the Christian era, it can be done in the nine- 
teenth too. (Applause.) Will you tell me that 
the truths we utter here are not a fresh set- 
ting forth of Christianitv! If you do it is to 
be feared that you have been brought up 
under a narrowing influence, under a pervert- 
ing influence, which has changed the word 
as itcume from the lips of Christ into a far 
other gospel; that you have been under the 
influence of systems which have re-written 
the beatitudes and twisted them out of mean- 
ing, that tell us “blessed are the rich, for 
they shall inherit the carth,” and “blessed 
are the merciless, for they shall obtain 
money.” (Great applause.) ‘Blessed are ye 
When all men shall speak well of you; 
rejoice ye in that day and leap for joy.” But 
those are not the principles of the Catholic 
church; those are not the principles of 
Christianity; those are not the principles of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. No, but 
hear them, the true beatitudes! ‘Blessed are 
the meck, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
“Blessed «are they who hunger and 
thirst after justice, for they shall be satis- 
fied.” (Applause.) 

And, my friends, when you remember what 
has passed in these last three weeks, do you 
not feel the full force of the words, ‘Blessed 
are ye when men shall persecute you and revile 
you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, and cast out your name as evil and 
separate you from their company for the Son 
of Man’s sake, for yours is the kingdom of 
heaven.” (Great applause.) 

Of course that is very different from what 
the pro-poverty press says; but in the progress 
of every truth there are three stages. The 
first says “it is absurd.” The next says “‘it is 
impious.” The third says “everybody knows 
that.” (Applause and laughter.) We have 
got to the second stage now. By and by you 
will see the papers say of the tax on the value 


of land to-the full extent of the rental value, 
“everybody knows that.” (Applause and 
laughter.) 

Now, we have only got to the point where 
they say “it is impious,” “it is against the 
Christian religion,” “it is dead against the 
Bible,” “and it is against the Catholic church.” 
They do not say it is absurd now. They have 
got through with that. (Applause.) We are 
on the right road. What we have ta do is to 
hold fast to our fundamental principles, 
which are the principles of the only true 
Christianity the world has ever seen or ever 
will see. Take one of them—the brotherhood 
ofman. We believe in it so thoroughly thatt 
much as we have to say against the misused 
power of wealth, yet we declare that these 
rich men are our brothers, and we 
mean to treat them assuch. We believe in 
the brotherhood of man. We are not 
ugainst the rich, though they do not believe 
it, you know. (Laughter.) They may not 
care toown the relationship, or even shake 
hands with us as we come from our work; yet 
they are our brothers. We will own them if 
they disown us. Ido not think there is much 
reason for us to envy these rich brothers of 
ours) Who here, for example, who in this 
Anti-poverty society, who would be a boodle 
alderman? (Applause aud laughter.) I think 
We ouyrht to exercise a great pity for them, 
poor, idle people, as many of them are, nar- 
rowed by their riches, cramped and held 
down by their gold and silver chains, strug- 
gling in the net of business complications, 
prisoners of wealth, not daring to look truth 
in the face or speak it to their fellows, un- 
sausy defenders of an effete and crumbling 
system. I do not think we need feel any 
envy of them at all. 

It thev were using their faculties as God 
made them to use them, they would be a 
great deal happier. And it is to give them a 
chance to do that—to realize something of the 
joy of the honest worker, the free man, cring- 
ing to none, condescending to none—that we 
carry on this movement. (Applause.) Some 
day perhaps they will see that, and bless 
Where now they curse. And, after all, you 
know, the rich—a good many of them—are 
just as poor as the poor. (Laughter.) A 
while ago, if aman had a hundred thousand 
dollars he was a rich man. He is not now. 
He has to work like sixty for fear he will go 
to. e poor house (laughter), unless, indeed, 
his property is on Manhattan island, and then 
he needn’t work at all. The rich are grinding 
under a sense of the possibility of want. A 
boy suid to me the other day, “It makes me 
shiver all over when I see the poor, wretched 
tramps in the street, and feel that I might be- 
come like them.” And what will that boy do 
with the fear of want haunting him? He will 
say: “Come what will, I must secure myself; 
I must make money.” Then will come the 
struggle for wealth, and then the love of it, 
until at last the free-hearted boy will be 
the fevered man, burning with the greed for 
gold, clutching at it with his dying hands and 
gloating over it with his dying eyes. That is 
the result of the present system on the rich. 
(Applause.) Are we not owning the brother- 
hood of man when we strive to save our 
brothers from that doom? Are we not acting 
in the spirit of the Master’s words, “What 
shall it profita manif he gain the whole world 
and lese his own soul ?” 

And it is with a revival of the ancient spirit 
of heroism and unselfishness that you,are en- 
gaged in setting forth these truths, a revival 
of that “enthusiasm of humanity” rhat has won 
its way in the world, that has. fought on and 
on in all the centuries, and that in country 
after country and nation after nation has still 
gained the ascendancy. (Great applause.) 
And that “entgusiasm of humanity” is of 
the very essence of the religion of. Christ. If 
Christianity is not: now what it was in the be- 
ginning, it is not because of the lack of. truth 
init, or of the divine element in it; not the 
lack of Verity in its fath or of grace in its 
sacraments, but because of the human ele- 
ment in it that has warped and distorted it, 
and turned it in opposite channels, and taken 
the very heart and life out of its teachings. 
But the divine element is reausserting itself; 
religion is once more becoming not a matter 
of custem, but a burning conviction of the 
heart. (Applause.) Indeed, I believe that 
many of you will bear witness that as mem- 
bers of the Anti-poverty suciety, we are bet- 
ter Christians and better Catholics than we 
could be anywhere else. (Applause.) What 
aring it gives to those old familiar truths 
that have seemed to us sometimes like trite 
platitudes, when we see their bearing in these 
living issues, When we have to stand up for 
them, bear ridicule and even suffering for 
them. (Tumultuous applause.) It gives us a 
sense of enthusiasm. That is why I say this 
movement cannot be killed. (Applause.) It 
is because in it is the = self-sacrifiee and 
enthusiasm that have carried the cross 
from land to Jand and planted it on the high- 
est summits of the world. (Deafening ap- 
plause.) 

If 1 thought for one moment you were here 
to see what you could make out of the Anti- 
poverty society, [never would place my foot 
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church. And once more will shine forth the 
power of Christianity, the power of unsel- 
fishness, the triumph and victory of the cross. 
(Applause.) 

It is coming! Old men who can read the 
signs of the times tell you it is coming. Men 
come up tome in the street and grasp my 
band and say, ‘It is coming!” and hurry on 
about their work. The bells are pealing out, 
in great meetings like this and far over the 
land— 

“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring in the loyal man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

If you are faint-hearted, if you go back on 
what you know to be the truth, you will have 
no comfort or peace. Butif you are patient 
in bearing your witness to the’ truth, if you 
get hold of these principles and tell them 
again and again wherever you go, you will 
have the triumphant reward. Why couldn't 
you talk to nine people and get them to see a 
little daylight on this subject?’ Suppose those 
bine go euch one to nine more, and so on, 
how long will it take before we get the whole 
country? Just four times. You have got 
forty thousand, then four hundred thousand, 
then fot millions, then forty millions, (great 
applause) “and all the boundless continent is 
ours” That is the way it was doue in the be; 
ginning. Three thousand one day, five theu- 
sand a few weeks after, and so on. That is 
the way it will go on now, through the lips, 
and words, and lives of every one of you that 
chooses to stand up for what you know to be 
the truth, and know to be the truth that has 
conquered once and will conquer again, and 
will conquer finally and forever at the last. 


(Applause.) 
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again. But you are here because of the good 
you can do fer humanity. Isn’t that true? It 
is this enthusiasin that the rich and wealthy, 
“the fut and greusy citizens” cannot reckon 
with—cannot even understand. They do not 
see What under the sun you are in this hall 
for this hot night. They think you are a set 
of fucis and dupes. (Laughter.) They cannot 
get bold of if. And yet that power of unsel- 
tishness is stronger thau all the dollars and 
all the banks and monopolies from Maine to 
California. 

When a man has once got that principle of 
self-sacrifice worked into his system, the more 
you seek to crush him, to frighten and brow- 
beat him the more certain you may be that 
he will go straight on in the path of duty. 
(Great applause.) And if was this sight of 
one Life of perfect self-sacritice that uerved 
the martyrs and the confessors of the faith 
through all the ages. 

“By the light of burning martyr fires 
Christ’s bleeding feet I track 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever 
With the cress that turns not back.” 

This power of unselfishness which is grow- 
ing in you, itis this which the world cannot 
reckon with and cannot understand, but has 
got to feel. (Applause.) There comes the 
lesson for you and me. Youand I cannot 
aiYord to turn back. We bave got to keep 
on. Weare pledged toit. If you cut away 
from this Anti-poverty society you will be a 
sneak andashamed of yourself all through your 
life. (Applause.) Remember the first treason 
to the truth begins in your own breast. Allow 
yourself to think that perhaps this is not go- 
ing to succeed after all and that you had 
better hedge a little on the other side to keep 
on good terms with Mammon, though pro- 
fessing to be trying to cast him down; allow 
yourself to think that it is not wise to be quite 
so eurnest, thut it is not well to come out so 
fully in defense of the land theory, which is 
the land fact (applause); allow yourself to 
think fhat in your own mind, and you have 
taken the first step toward the worst treason 
the world ever saw, the treason toward the 
truth which you know to be true and which 
you have no right to give away because it is 
God's truth. (Tumultuous applause.) 

Do not allow yourself to say, This thing 
is going to fail. Look back in the centuries 
and see that Christianity has not failed. It 
has waded through every oppression; and the 
blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the 
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The day of the Lord is at hand, ‘at hand, 

The clouds roll up the sky, 

A nation sleeps starving on heaps of gold, 

All dreamers toss and sigh. oe 
When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the nicht is darkest before the morn - 

Of the day of the Lord at hand! 


Gather vou, gather you, argels of God, 
Chivalry, Justice and Truth, 
Come down, for the world has grown coward 
and old: 
Come down and renew us her Youth, 
Freedom, Self-sacrifice, Mercy and Love. 
Stoop to the battle field, haste from above 


To the day of the Lord at hand! 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell, = 
Famine and Plague and War, 
Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, Misrule, : 


Gather and fall in the snare. 
Hire'ings and mammonites, pedante and 
knaves, 
Crawl to the battle or sneak to your. 
graves, 
In the day of the Lord at hand! 


Who would sit down and whine for a lost age 
of gold, 
With the Lord of all ages at hand? 
True hearts will leap up at the ‘trumpet of 
God, 
And they who can suffer, can dare! 
Each past of age of gold Was an iron age, 
too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern 
work to do, 
In the day of the Lord at hand! — 


But remember that the stern work must. be- 
gin with yourself, in honest self-sacrifice 
and suffering for the cause of the truth, for 
the cause of your brothers, for the cause. of. 
the cross of the new. crusade. (Tumaltuous 


and deafening applause.) 


Miss Munier then sang Edward: AMottiniers ak 
song, “Soggarth Aroon, * which was received 


with enthusiastic applause, the audience re-. 
fusing to be satisfied until Miss Munier had 
favored them with “We Want the Earth,” 
and also witha repetition of the first verse of | 
“Soggarth Aroon.” 

Mr. Post then announced that the Anti-pov- 


erty society would hold a business meeting at |. 


Irving hall on Thursday evening, July 2h. The. 
pr esident of the society (applause) will preside, 
anda full report of the work of the society 
will be made to itsmembers. © ‘On the 13th of 
August,” he said, “this society is going. out. 
into the country; it is going on an excursion 
to Oriental grove. .Fuli particulars will be 
given next Sunday night; but I can tell you 
in advance that the price will be fifty cents. 
So we will not only have a good time, but 
something over for the work of the society. 
“And now, having appealed to your intel- 
lects and your hearts, we propose to appeal 
to your pockets. The proprietors of the pro- 
poverty press think we ought to carry on this 
crusade with nothing; but the proprietor of 
this hall does not think so. (Laughter.) He 
comes down regularly for his money. It 
costs over $200 to hold this meeting. So you 
see, if the collection amounts to less than $200, 
the outside work of the society is retarded to 
that extent. It is a great work that these 
meetings are doing right herein this hall. If 
weonly paid expenses we would be doing a 
great work; but we ought to pay for-work 
outside. This outside work 1s carried on with 
the surplus of our collections here, to a 
greater or less extent, according to that sur- 
plus. Beas liberal aus you feel you can be in 
your contributions to-night. Bear in mind 
that you want to pay not only the expense of 
this meeting, but a little more to carry the 
gospel to the heathen. (Applause.) 

“Bear in mind that every cent is expended 
in the most economical way. Asa result of 
our work, we find anti-poverty societies 
springing up all over, not only in cities like 
Philadelphia, but in small hamlets, where 

they form anti-poverty societies, not of one, 
but of four or five or more.” 

The following telegre-n was submitted to 
the aucience, and received hearty assent: 

To the Chairman Anti- -poverty Society Meet- 
ing, McCaull’s Opera House, Phitadeiphia, 
Pa.: Our thousands here send you greeting. 
On with the new crusade. 

The chairman then said: ‘We have now to 
listen to the ‘Prophet of San Francisco,’ as 
he has been called. (Great. applause and 
cheers.) We do not need any introduction, 
and if there is any one who ‘wants to know, 
you know,’ after he is through, be will an- 
swer any questions that may be asked.” 

Mr. George, who was received with deafen- 
ing applause, said: 

My friends, I sat here last Sunday night. at 
that great meeting with a feeling of solemnity. 
Jt seemed to ine a most important and signiti- 
cant occasion. At last the issue had been 
made. At last the line had been drawn. At 
last the heaviest condemnation in the power 
of the ecciesiastical authorities (hisses, groans 
and hootings) had been thundered, not merely 
at the priest of the people, but at the cause of 
the people. (Great applause.) - 

There was in that great meeting a fitting 
response to it. The issue was met; the chal- 
lenge was accepted. From that time dates 
the beginning of our victory. (Uproarious 
applause.) The mightiest force in the world- 
isnow clearly and fully arrayed upon our 
side. As Futher Huntington (applause) has 
said here to-night (applause), it is indeed the 
spirit of Christianity against the perversion of 
Christianity. (A pplanse. ) And I, 1 know, 
spexk fer more than myself when Ltestity to 
the deep sutisfaction it gives me to find that 
this movement is taking clearly and, decisive- 
ly a religious phase that is bringing to some of 
us who have lost our faitha new and a firm 
consciousness of divine truth; a feeling that 
in this struggle we are on che side.of all that 
is good and true, and that we are working in 


ing, is raised in this land; 


tion. commonly made. 


charges to his tenants. : 


‘Will increase. the tax the 
‘holding land vacant w ill have to p2 


our little - way with a power ‘that is mightier 
than that of man. (Applause.) 
I was asked some years ago to address @ 
congress of the Episcopal church upon the, 
question, ‘Why workinsmen do not go te | 
church?’ and I told them it was. because the 
church had turned its back upon the working- 
men. (Great applause.) It was because the 
church in all its branches and all its denomi- 
nations, discarding the teachings of. it 
founder, had become 2 mere prop for tyranny 
had become a defense for all wrong and .m 
nopoly (a voice: “That is‘as true as you live”); 


had become astillerof conscience, a justifier of 


wrong and a barrier against the realization 
of the God-given aspirations of‘ men. (Ap- 
plause.) 
That eighteen. centuries after Christ: died | 
the so-called Christian world is full of misery 
and suffering and poverty; that in the so- 
called Christian world the God that is reall 
most worshipped is mammon; that the nations 
of so-called. Christendom, armed, most. of 
them, to the teeth, are maintaining ‘even in 
what they call peace’ an industrial. war 
against each other; that the hand of. indi- 
vidual is against individual, as that of nation 
is against nation, is due to nothing’ else than 
the failure of those who have called the 
selves the ministers of Christ to teach Christ’s 
truths. (Great applause.) : 
And as I listened: here last Sunday night to 
that grafd enunciation of the primary: truths: 
of Christianity—to that declaration of D 
McGlynn—(deafening applause)—that no man, 
whether he be high priest, archbishop—(hisses 
and groans)—or pope—(hisses and groans)— 
couid cut him off from. the church of Goc 
(Great applause. A voice: “They: can’t 
it.”) that. declaration that the highest and 
most binding authority is the authority of 


conscience; that promise to hold to. his faith: 


to go forward, whatever might eome, unf: 

teringly; and as I heard the response ‘the 
went up from this vast audience, I believe 

indeed, that a revival of true Christianity: b 

come. (Great applause.) 

Man needs a religion. But. to-day that’ a 
over the civilized world, so many men. hav 
turned away from the forms of religion, that. 
so Many men, in the bitternessof their hearts, 
have even made warfare against she. mos 
consoling of truths—the truth. that there i 
nbove us a benevolent Creator, the truth that. 
there is beyond us another life—is due to 
nothing else than what we see in this case, 
that the power of the ecclesiastical machine 
—{hisses and groans)—the power of church 
organization, has been turned against tt 
very doctrines and truths of Christianity, has. 
been used to justify wrong,: to rep. u 
tyranny, to put down the struggle for rizht 
and for liberty. (fumultuous applause.) 

But now once again—once again, for it has 
been raised time and. time before, and ma 
atime has gone down in blood—once agai 
the standard of the cross, in its full, true mean: 
and in ihe respons: 
it has already met is the assurance that the 
fullness of time has come, and that it will co: 
on to victory, not merely here, but all over’ 
the world. (Great applause.) 

The truth that we have planted « our fee 
upon is a fundamental truth, the truth tha: 
the earth has been made for all the children | 
of men, the truth that we are all here equal | 
heirs of the Creator’s bounty, and it is a trutl 
that goes to the very bottom. (Applause: 
Once make that sure and then we can. build 
the edifice strong and true. (Applause.) 

And what nobler work, what higher work, 
can any man address. himself to. than 


work that we have undertaken, not merely 


lift ourselves-from poverty, not merel 
make sure the conditions of our.own chil 
but to abolish poverty from human. so 


| to make sure the conditions of all childr 
“make it certain. that. all who come 
‘jnto this 


life. shall! come here wi 
portunities to find fuli and free developmen 
for all their powers of mind and. boc —tha 
God’s will may be done on eatle asin heave 
(Great applause.) — 

What may happen to. us individually h 
knows? This full triumph we may not see i 
our own times, but there isa satisfaction an 
a glory in being able to take part in the wor 
Wemay not see the victory, but when we g¢ 
from this we will go with the: satisfaction ‘Of 
having done something to make the worl 
better because we have lived—go with th 
consciousness of having done something on 
the side of that power ‘that through all the 
long ages. is steadily striving for “the Bods 
(2 Applause.) } 

Mr. George then. announced that he would. 
answer, for a few minutes, | questions that 
might be put to him. Les 

Q. —You said on a previous oceasion that. 
Mayor Grace would not charge any more. 
rents than the state would charge. 

A.—I think the gentleman must have misun- 
derstood me. I. said Mayor Grace. would 
doubtless charge all the rent he could get. | 


(Laughter.) But, as Father Huntington. (ap- 


plause) said, we do not prcepose to make th 
state the landlord in the sense that an. indi- 
vidual is the landlord... We propose to. tak 
the value of land, that value that comes fro 


the growth and improvement of the com- 


munity, for public purposes; to take it by th 
agency of the state and use it for purposes 0 
public benefits. Everyman then, every me 
ber of the state, every citizen, man, woma, 
or child, will be a landlord in the sense o 
being a land owner; and the individuals whe 
improve land will have as full possession 
land as they have now, subject merely to th 
payment of a just tax or rent to the, col 
munity... (Applause.) 

Q.—Mayor Grace holds land in Great Neck 
and rents it for asimuch as he can get. Pro- 
viding the tax was raised by the governmen 
Mayor Grace would raise the rent; Mayo 


Grace puts the rental value -up,. too. ‘Caug 


ter. Avoice: “Chestnut.”) 

A.—Yes, itis a chestnut, butit is an objec 
Mayor Grace, th 
gentleman says, is renting land to. farmers 


andif we increase the tax that Mayor Grae 


has to pay on that land, he will increase th 
He will not 
Grace is probably getting from. the f mer: 
all that ke can get. If he had the power 
increase the rent, he would do so. ° 
crease the tax on his land’ gives himn 
oe DOR EE at tax levied on. x ho ses 


be cones supplied does give powe er to 
crease the price, because it-tends t 

the supply. Buta tax on the vi 

no way tends to check the 
(Applause.).. On the contrary S. 

of forcing land into the Fibee 

t people ae are 


thus make it impossible for them to con 

to hold their land without zetting some r 
turn. Consequently they will be anxici 
find a purchaser, or find some one to take it 
off their hands. -(Applause.) This is a we 
settled principle in political economy, that n 
reasonable political economist: pretends to 
dispute, that a.tax upon the value of land can 
not be shifted. from the man who pays it- 
from the owner of the Jand to the user. 
plause.}) And it is: something well Wo h 


keeping in mind, because much of the objec- 


tion to our plan is based upon the notien thas 
the land owner can shift the tax upen. hi 
ant. Land owners themselves, how 
know better. (Applause.)- 


Q.—Don’t you think you made a mis 


when you said We may not see the success of 


this movement? J am fifty years of age and 


I expect to see the success of. it. 
piause. ) 


Aol sincerely’ hope ¥ 
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may; but you and I'may die before next Sun- 
day night. Fora long time I never believed 
that this reform could come within my hfe- 
time. I do now believe it. We have at last 
got this question into discussion; and when it 
as once brought into discussion, private prop- 
erty in Jandisdoomed. (Applause.) A very 
eareful and a very cautious busitiess man; a 
friend of mine and a member of the Anti-pov- 
erty society, puts it that within the next three 
years we will carry out this policy in the 
state of New York (‘‘Hear, hear,” and ap- 
piause), or at least clect a legislature pledged 
to do so. (Applause.) And when we once 
make a beginning in the state of New York, 
the other states in the Union vill not be long 
behind. (Applause.) 

Q.—Dr. McGlynn has been excommunicated 
for standing precisely on the same platform 
as Bishop Nulty. Wouldn't it be consistency 
und honesty for Bishop Nulty to resign under 
the circumstances! 

A.—1 am not the keeper of Bishop Nulty’s 
conscience. The time may come, and it will 
not be very long, when all men who hold this 
truth will come together. (Applause.) [hope 
the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities will 
enrry this policy out aud attempt to excom- 
gmunicate Bishop Nulty. And if you have auy 
influence with Curdinal Simeoni (hisses aud 
groans) please persuade him to do so. 
Q.—Twant you to explain away in some 
ay the cobwebs from these men’s minds who 
believe that Dr. McGlvnu ought to have gone 
to Rome. IT want the people to see it in THE 
“ STaxparyp next week, so that it will brush 
mway the cobwebs from their minds. (Laugh- 
Ber) 

 A.—Itis perfectly true, as the gentleman 

Says, that there isan attempt—and it is far 
© more successful outside of than in this citv— 

wo make it appear that Dr. McGlynn’s excom- 
~qmunication is on account of scme personal 
-squarrel, is on account of some disobedience ou 
hispart to a proper order. It is nething of the 
‘Kiad. (Applause.) Iu has been perfectly clear 
 frem the beginning of this thing to the last 

that what was required of Dr. MeGiynn was 
his renunciation of the truth that he had 
mvowed (a voice: “That is right"), the truth 
thet the Jand was made by God for the whole 
meople. (Great applause.) 
~~ When I went, bearing a letter from Dr. 

MeGiyny, to visit Archbishop Corrigan—(ter- 
rife hisses and groans)—in order to explain to 
dhhn cubis trath, and to show him that there 
AVas nothing in it against religion, he brought 
veut the Italian letters from Cardmal Simeoni 
—(hisses and groans)—four years old—{a 
raice: “And a monkey.” Laughter, in 
which Mr. George joined heartily}—directing 
the suspension of Dr. MeGlynn for having 
avored the Irish revulution. (A voice: “God 
bless him for it.”) He stated clearly and cm- 

-phatically that Dr. MeGlynn was not reinstat- 
vedaftter he had been suspended on a ridiculous 
eharge of speaking disrespectfully of the pope. 
After Dr. ZicGlynn had explained he had 
- mever even thought of the pope, Archbishop 
.. Corrizan—(bisses)—deeclared that be would 
* Mot reinstate him until be had renounced this 
doctrine. Inthe telegram commanding bim 
fo go to Rome, he was also commanded to re- 
~meunce the doctrines that be had taught. Dr. 
MeGlynn, as he cleariy and emphatically 
stated at that time, proposed to du no such 
thing. (Applause.) He would not and he 
could not renounce the truth. (Applause.) 
And even if there had been no other objec- 
tion, it would have been a fool’s errand for 
hhimtogote Rome. (ear! hear™_and ap- 
“plause.) 

Bat there was another obiection, and avery 
“serious objection. Dr. McGlynn planted him- 
self upon the richts of an American citizen 

“and an American priest (great applause); and 
. he denied the power of propaganda or pope 
to call him te Rome, or to question him for his 
‘political action as an American citizen. (Ap- 
piause.) 

- The machinery of the church has here been 
“put openly and cleariy on the side of reaction, 
on the side of abuse (“hear! bear?’), on the 
ide of wrong, just as it has been put over 
ud over again before. (“Hear! hear!’ and 
applause.) 

But, thank God, in this case we have a 
priest brave enough and strong enough to 
Stand up for the right, and at the same time 
te held fast to his religion. (Deafening ap- } 
plause. Avoice: “That is what knecks them 
out”) And for that reason we are not going 
to see thar divorce between the spirit of re- 
form and religion that has been secn on the 
— continent of Europe, and in many individuai 
eases is seen even in all English speaking 
gountrics, 

The men who have made the atheists, the 
-¥nen who have made the materialists, the men 
- avho have inspired that spirit which secks to 
@ouvince men that there is no God and that 
there is uc future, are the very men whoheve 
thus abused Christianity. (Applause) And 
to-day Dr. McGlynn, excommunicated though 
he is (applause), stands for the spirit of true 
Christianity, stands, as Father Huntingion 
has said (applause), for the same spirit that, 
going out with the apostles, poor workingmen 
of Judea, and preached by slaves unto the 
_ down-trodden ard oppressed, was yet power- 
_ fui enough to overthrow the strongest empire 
of ute world, and to plant the cross above 
the throne of the Casars. (Applause.) 
Q@.—Tam myself of the Episcopal faith. I 
Was one of a committee a few days ago 
which called ona clergyman to request bim 
to appear before the labor lyceun and speak 
on the labor question. He said before he 
could do it he must get the consent of his 
bishop. (Hisses.) Does not our dear Father 
Huntington jeopardize his interests; does not 
his bishop scrutinize his acts, and will he not 
all him to account! 

Before Mr. George could answer this ques 
- tion, Father Huntington rose to his feet, and 
_. Fequesting permission of the chair, said: 

“IT ihink I can answer the speaker by simply 
saying my bishop is not that kird of a bishop 
and Jam net that kind of a priest.” (Shouts 
of applause.) 

Mr. George—I was going to say that 
if the test came in his case, as in that of Dr. 
McGiynn, Father Huntington, too, would be 
found faithful. 

A voice: “‘Was not Mr. Pentecost black- 
balled ina clergyman’s club?’ 

Mr. George—No man can take the side of 
the truth against “vested wrong” while it is 
yet strong withcut experiencing ostracism 
- and persecution. it has been, I know, a bit- 
ter, bitter, bitier experience for Dr. McGlynn. 
It is the old story. Christ was not cracilied 
by accident. After the manner of the times 
he would be crucified to-day if he came on 
earth and preached the gospel. And allimen 
who stand for the truth must expect to meet 
opposition and persecution; but four all that, 
the truth will triumph in the end. (Applause.) 
. @s Whittier has sung: 


~— 


Not in vain, confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial; 
_ Every age on him who strays 
> From its broad ard beaten ways, 
: Pours its sevenfold vial. 


‘Happy he whose inward ear 

Angel comfortings can hear, 

Qer the rabbie’s laughter; 
And while batred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses throuch the smoke discern 
Gf the good hereafter. 


At the conclusion of Mr. George's remarks, 


the chairman announced that the collection 
‘@inounted to $207.31. 


~ 
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| QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


A Clergyman’s Dilemma. 

Warwick, Mass.—May I ask you to answer 
the following two questions? 

(1) Why must your land tax stay on the 
land owner and not distribute itself largcly on 
the entire peop!e! 

The sume question, I notice, has, during this 
movement, been asked several times; but, us 
farasI know, never answered; only met by 
the blunt assertion that “it is the only tax 
which stays where it is put,” and also by ref- 
ence to “authorities.” I cannot see why it 
would not largely distribute itself upon the 
entire nation, and consequently avail nothing 
us a remedy for the evils you wouJd cure. 

I desire nothing much more than to be able 
to see that this could not happen, and that 
consequently your reform would at least do 
away with the unrighteousness of land own- 
ers living idly upon the hard labor of the 
workers of the world. 

I see perfectly well that if all present taxes 
and conditions were maintained and the land 
tax only increased, it would stay where put: 
but with the increased prosperity and amount 
of ready wealth momentarily resulting from 
changing all taxes into a land tax, I cannot 
see why rent should not rise proportionately 
or equally with this increase of wealth and 
prosperity and bring it all back into the pock- 
ets of the Jundlords. Practically, this means 
that there could be no increase of wealth or 
prosperity; that all a heavy land tax could do 
would be to raise a large fund for common 
sood—from the entire nation of workers, 
leaving the landlord where he is, and as he is. 
But even that I think a good, and would, 
therefore, vote for your reform even without 
other hope based upon it. 

if, for instauee, a merchant in New York 
city now pays $1,000 in rent, and your tax 
would come and absorb part of that rent and 
deliver him from all taxes, and make his cus- 
tomers better able to buy, he would now beable 
to pay his former rent and the land tax to the 
landlord, and still be as well off as formerly. 
If then his jandlord comes to him and says, 
“You must pay so much more rent now as 
this tax amounts to or leave,” will he not do 
iv? If not, why? 

(2) But suppose your idea works to perfec- 
tion, Why would not the worker be as much 
at the merey of the capitalist as now? Why 
would “the hands” in a manufactory receive 
hisher wages? Why would not the capitalist 
be able to absorb every good the reform 
might work? You suy, | know, thac so mueh 
goud and profitable land weuld be made 
tree that the laborer could aiways make a 
hving by his own work on his own land, and 
that wages could never drop below what he 
thus could inake by his own labor on a new 
piece of land. Certainiy not. But that might 
be little enough, after a short while. For 
does it net become more and more difficult 
for a man to make a decent living by his own 
independent work? The things now needed 
to a decent life are somany that without the 
aid of machinery one man cannot produce 

hem or their value. Unable to use the ma- 
ehinery of the world, aman will therefore 
soon be unable tomake even the humblest living 
even on free good land, for farming will not 
inuch longer pay—pay even living wages— 
unless it be organized on a grand scule. 
backed by large capital. 

Briefly, we du ali every day become more 
and more dependent on the use of machinery; 
as much dependent thereon as on land or air. 
Soon he, whe in our civilized communities can- 
not make use of machinery, must starve, and 
the owners of the world’s stock of machiuery 
will own us all. . 

T cannot see that your reform affects this 
factatall, And yet surely it is a rapidly 
spreading disease, Which must be cured, else 
with or without free land we shall all soon 
be siaves. 

Finally, though it should be impossible for 
me to see the power in your remedy which 
you ascribe to it, Irejoice in your movement, 
and work for it the best I ean, because of its 
ennobling purity aud influence, because of its 
high aim—‘“‘justice,” and becuuse I feel sure 
that even if vou are mistaken, vou have made 
the peopie think, and think inthe right line, 
on these important matters, and the move- 
nent youhave inaugurated must thercfore 
help us at least to find the true remedy—be- 
comné a link and factor in the true provress of 
mankind. (Rev.) H. Tawns Lycve. 

(1) You could not have read the numer- 
ous answers to this question which have 
already appeared in THE STANDARD or you 
would not say that they were merely 
blunt assertions and references to author- 
ities. The answers we have given are 
elaborations of what is almost self-evident: 
(@) that a high land value tax increases the 
market supply of land, and under the 
operation of the familiar law of supply 
and demand, tends to reduce its value; (8) 
that a low land value fax diminishes 
the market supply of land, and tiere- 
fore tends to increase its price; (c) that the 
reason that a tax on preducts is shifted to 
the consumer is because a tax on a preduct 
disvournges its production and therefore, 
under the law of supply and demand, 
tends to decrease the supply and conse- 
quently to increase the price; and (d) that 
land values are determined by the margin 
of production, which is high or low ac- 
cording to the demand for Jand. We have 
also called attention to the well known 
fact that where burdens on land are high 
(as in Elizabeth, N. J... when that 
town was staggering under a heavy 
debt) land values are low; that where vov- 
ernment is corrupt (as in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a few years ago), lind values are low; 
and that when corruption is diminished 
and there is a prospect of low taxation (as 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., when a strong reform 
movement came into power), land values 
rise. We have also reminded our readers of 
what is familiar to every one, that land- 
lords who find it possible to raise their 
rents do not wait for the imposition of a 
tax to enable them to do it, but do it at 
ence. Andas to our citation of authori- 
ties, we have done no more than to quote 
from one of the greatest and most candid 
economists, John Stuart Mill, in whose 
work on political economy you will find a 
coniplete elaboration of this point, the re- 
sults of which have been accepted by all 
critical students of political economy since. 
It would be well if you read what he says 
on this question. 

A tax on land values cannot increase the 
vaiue of anything, because the value of pro- 
duets is determined by the cost of produc- 
tion on the least productive land in use, and 
the vajue of all land is determined by the 
value of the least productive land in use. 
As a tax on Jand values cannot bring into 
use land of lower productiveness, it cannot 
raise values, 

You say that with increased prosperity, 
resulting from changing all taxes into a 
land tax, rent would rise and the land- 
lords be thus enabled to shift the tax back 
upon the community. This would not be 
so. The first effect of shifting all taxes 
to land values would be to bring into the 


for a mere living. 


-market a great deal of vacant land now 


held for speculation. That would reduce 
land values, and it is probable that pres- 
ent taxes all laid upon land values would so 
discourage land speculation as tempo- 
rarily at least to eliminate speculative 
values. We should then begin an era of 
unexampled prosperity, and as yousurnise, 
a new unearned increment would appear— 
that is, the actual value of land weuld 
begin to increase. This increase would go 
to the landlord, but not the former rental 
values. They would ve absorbed in taxa- 
tion. We do not propose, however, that 
the Jand value tax shoula be limited by 
what we call “the necessities of govern- 
ment.” We would increase the ‘ax as 
rental values increased, so that there 
would be no inducement present or pro- 
spective to occupy land except for use. 
The reason we would begin with merely 
shifting present taxes is because that 


is the easiest step in the right direction. . 


It would involve the whole question of 
private ownership and Jeave nothing to 
be done after the fight for shifting taxes 
was over and the victory won but the de- 
tail of increasing the tax. 

You are in error about your illustration 
of the city merchant who now pays $1,000 
rent. The tax would absorb part of that 
rent, and a Jarge part of what it did not 
absorb it would cut down by reducing land 
values generally, The merchant would 
be free of taxes, his customers. would be 
able to buy more, his business would be 
brisker, and most of the rent he paid would 
be for bis benctit as a member cf the com- 
munity. But he would not pay a higher 
rent simply because he was able to. Men 
do not puy more than market value for 
things because they happen to be able to. 
If his landlord said to him, ‘*You must 
pay more than the market value for these 
premises or leave,” the merchant would 
go next door, or next door but one, or 
across the street, rather than pay the in- 
crease. But when the value of his land 
had risen, the landlord wouid be able to 
raise the merchant's rent, and as the mer- 
chant would be able to pay it, and would 
be enjoving the benetit of more valuable 
land than before, he would pay it. But the 
public having seen the advantage of this 
kind of a tax, would not hesitate then to 
set up public libraries, run street cars free, 
build public halls, provide for widows and 
orphans, and in other beneficent ways find 
use for more revenue, which they would 
raise by increasing the land value tax. 

Ina previous letter, which could not be 
answered because it wis mislauid, you gave 
an excellent lustration of your difficulty 
on this point. You imagined an islind 
with one bridge to the main land, for the 
use of which the owner charged toll. You 
then supposed a single tax on the income 
of this bridge, and asked if the bridge 
owner could not increase his toll so as to 
make the island community pay his tax 
for him, provided the necessities of the 
people required them to go to and from the 
main land, To that question we answer 


yes, up to the pvint of impover- 
ishing the people, because there is 


but one bridge. But suppose that there 
are many bridges; that some are more con- 
venient than others; that only the few that 
are most convenient are used by the peo- 
ple; and that all that are not used are 
closed up by the owners in the expectation 
that when the population of the island is 
greater they will come into profitable use. 
In that ease the most convenient bridge 
would command the highest toll; the next 
best bridge less toll, and so on down. Now 
the owner of the most convenient bridge 
could not raise his toll until popwation in- 
creased, for if he did his customers would 
go to the next convenient ‘bridve; and if 
the toll was raised on all the bridges one 
of the unused bridges would be opened for 
the lowest toll that had prevailed before, 
and this would so decrease the custom of 
the other bridges that the old toll would be 
resumned, Not until increase of popula- 
tion had made such deniuainds on the bridges 
in use as to make it profitable to open one 
of the others could the toll be increased on 
the more convenient bridves, 

Now suppose you put a high tax on 
bridge values. The owners of the unused 
bridges, not able to hold them out of use 
and pay the taxes, would try to sell them, 
and if they could not sell them would 
abandon them. The result would be that 
nearly if not all these unused bridges 
would be open und free, and as free bridges 
they would be used by many of the inhub- 
itants who would prefer the inconvenience 
to paying tolls. Under these circuinstances, 
how could the owners of tite more conven- 
ient bridges increase their tolls so as to 
make the users of their bridges pay the 
bridge tax? 

(2) One conclusive reason why the work- 
er would not be as much at the mercy of 
the capitalist as now is that he would be 
sure of a living, Now he must geta job of a 
capitalist or starve. Now it is with him a 
question of low wages or none. Then he 
would not be dependent on a capitalist for 
a job; he could get a living without any 
ones permission. Then it would be, at 
the worst, a question of low wages or bet- 
fer wages. The hands ina factory would 
receive high wages, because they would 
not surrender their independence and 
become cog wheels ina big machine un- 
Jess it were made exceedingly profitable to 
them. No one would go into a big factory 
The capitalist could 
not “absorb every good the reform might 
work,” because the suction power of capi- 
tal is gone when land is free. 

When we say that free land, by enabling 
every one to make a living, would keep 
all wages up to the living poiut, we do not 
refer to agriculture alone, as you suppose. 
There are many things besides farming 
that the poorest could do on their own ac- 
count if land were free and taxes abolished. 
And the freeing of Jand would free men 
from dependence ‘on bosses by another 
influence. Men would be independent, 
not only because they could themselves 
get a living divectly from the soil, but be- 
cause nearly every one with small capital 
would go into business for himself, thas 
at once reducing the supply of men willing 
to work for a boss and increasing the de- 
mand for such nen. And this condition 
would be maintained, because when men 
had learned a trade and got a littie capital 
together as every one would be able to do 
{note that this was so when cheap land 
was plentiful], they would also go into 
business for themselves. Under such cir- 


te 


cumstances it is extremely doubtful if men 
would be willing to lose their independence 
in a big factory without sharing in the 
profits, and that in all production on a large 
scale a system of voluntary co-operaticn 
would spring up naturally, which, based as 
it would be on common ownership of land, 
would be successful. And still another in- 
fluence would operate. It would be im- 
possible to accumulate large private for- 
tunes, and the power whichsgreat aggre- 
gations of capital exercise in a community 
where large numbers of men are depend- 
ent would be gone. 

You speak of machinery as if it were a 
product of nature. over which labor has no 
control. Pray, what is machinery but a 
product of the land drawn forth by Jabor? 
We need only the land to give us ma- 
chinery. The “owners of the world’s 
stock of machinery,” indeed! Why, the 
same brawn and brain that made the ex- 
isting stock of machinery can make an- 
other stock, and with free access to land 
Would do so very quickly if the owners of 
the existing stock tried any capers. It is 
the private ownership of land that makes 
us in any degree dependent on the owners 
of machinery now. If labor would make 
new machinery it must first get permission 
of Jand owners, and land owners charge the 
highest price possible for their permission. 
With free land no one’s permission would 
be necessary. Put a farmer, a carpenter, a 
muson, an iron worker, a machinist, a- 
Weaver and a tailor, all in a condition of ab- 
sclute destitution, on a productive island, 
and it will not be long, if the island 
be free, until they have dwellings, clothing 
and food in abundance and of good quality, 
and will have accumulated such capital as 
will allow them to carry on production 
with the best tools. But if the island be 
privately owned, the owner will have 
these thing's and the artisans will be grate- 
ful to iim for an occasional job to keep 
the wolf away. 

The idea that the community must take 
possession of machinery in order to give 
the people the advantage of the abolition 
of land ownership is dua to an imperfect 
conception of the functions of land in the 
complex processes of modern indusiry. 
But let the truth be once grasped that land 
plays the same part in the most complex 
industrial conditions that it plays in the 
most primitive, and this fear of the power 
of machinery in free production will be 
recognized for the nightmare that it really 
is. It would be as impossible to maintain 
a corner in machinery as a corner in pota- 
toes, if land were free. 


Anarcay~Sociulisin—Communisin. 
Brick Cuurcu, N. J.,—It has been the good 
or bad fortune of your correspondent to have 
participated in discussion on various occa- 


‘sions as to the right of anarchists, com- 


munists and socialists to the enjoyment 
of freedom of speech. It has been said 


tendencies are to menace and destroy.” 
Your correspondent has contended that they 
have as perfect a constitutional right to freely 
express their opinion in private or in public 
as the writer so long asthey refrain from 
advocating violence against life or property. 
This has been met with the assertion that they 
(meaning, in particular, anarchists) are a 
shrewd company, and have their quiet or se- 
cret meetings whereat the use of dynamite 
and violence is advocated. The writer still 
maintains they have the same guaranteed 
right to free speech as any other citizen of 
the United States, and with the same subjec- 
tion to reasonable limitations. Am I right If 
not, wherein amTI in error? Will you, if in 
your power, present to your readers, should 
you consider if of sufficient importance, a 
synopsis or outline of the main principles, 
theories and demends of these “peculiar peo- 
ple,” as the East Orange Gazette lately termed 
them? 

Is it your opinion that the anarchist is a 
dangerous element, which should be frowned 
down on every oceasion tor the maintenance 
of peace? If you do, and ean give good and 
sufficient reasous therefer, your correspond- 
ent will henceforth cease to maintain their 
right. THEODORE ATWORTH. 

When free speech is denied to one man 
or class of men on account of the opinions 
they express, the right of free speech is at 
anend. That country cannot boast of its 
freedom of speech where the discussion of 
unpopular epinions is prohibited. 

The terms ‘anarchist,’ ‘communist? 
and “socialist” are very liberally used 
nowadays by people who have not the 
siihtest conception of their mezning. 
An anarchist, the true sense, is 
not one who believes in or advo- 
cates violence. He is an extreme indi- 
vidualist, one who would carry to its 
uttermost the political doctrine that that 
governnient Is best which governs least; 
accordingly he would have no government 
at all. Hewould have everyone free to 
do as he pleases, believing that where 


in 


this absolute liberty prevailed no one 
would piease todo wrong to another. In 
India it is said that there is a people who 
do not punish delinquents by force. If a 
wrong be done, the fact is ascertained 
judicially, but no sentenee is imposed. 
The offender, however, becomes an out- 
cast. He is perfectly free. His individual- 
ism is preserved. But his fellow men will 
not associate with him. That is a type of 
anarchy. Violent outbreaks against the 
existing order of things, which are usually 
attributed to anarchists, are not the work of 
anarchists at all. Anarchists are non- 
colubatants. Liberty of Boston is the or- 
gan of anarchy in this country. 

Communism is typified by various 
communities in this country, such as the 
Shakers, the Oneida community, and so 
on. The New England township system is 
communistic on the potitical side, and falls 
short of complete communism only in the 
fact that the wealth of the township is not 
held in common and devoted to the gen- 
eral good. 

Socialism, which ameng the ignorant is 
associated with anarchy, is at the opposite 
extreme. The anarchist would abolish 
governmental action and control, while 
the socialist looks to governmental action 
and control as the great means of improve- 
ment. 


Government Leasing. 


New York.--I have been an interested 
reader of your paper for some time, and have 
also read your books. On general principles 
your arguments are irrefutable; but in mat- 
ters of the detail of your planI do not. fully 
understand you. In your issue of this date 
Mr. C. Bauman (on page six) asks you a ques- 
tion which I have been thinking of putting to 
you. Your answer to Mr. B. is not.a satisfac- 


by some of the disputants that “they are 
a dangerons set,” “ai bad lot,” “their 


tory one tome. Within one or tio blocks of 
the Dakota apartment house on Seventy sec- 
ond street, this city, you will find “shanties” 
on ground equally valuable as that on which 
the Dakota stands. Would not the “squat- 
ters” living in those shanties have to go if 
your plin of taxation was adopted? Also, if 
in place of shanties the ground was occupied 
by cottagers, would not these latter be forced 
to move on under your system? Or would 
you expect any man, because he happened to 
be slightly poorer than his fellows, to move 
further away from the heart of the city, 
simply for the public good 

Suppose that I should now purchase a lot on 
say 180th street, west of the Harlem river, 
and erect thereon a cottage to suit my purse 
and circumstances, which are those of a well- 
to-do workingman. In the course of five or 
ten years, after the city’s population had 
reached my location and increased the rental 
value of the lot T occupied, could not any one 
who could afford to bid a little higher rental 
than I take my lot from me and compel me te 
move on to a place where rentals were not yet 
too high for my income? If so, would not the 
humbler folk be constantly driven to the out- 
skirts of the city, just as they are now, and 
always have the least comforts just as they 
do now? Of course, I understand that in such 
event I would be paid the actual cost or value 
of my improvements, and also that I would be 
recompensed in a measure by common in- 
provements and pensions for thus moving on 
fer the public good, but would not the effect 
of your system be as here stated? 

T understand that under the plan you pro- 
pose the government would lease or let the 
land to the pecvle in plots to suit to 
the highest bidders of rent. If so, for 
what term of years would you propose to 
make the leases? If for one or two. year. 
terms only (leases to be renewable yearly or 
frequently at the current rental value) who 
would make any substantial improvements on 
the land, since a holder of land this year 
tnight be outbid for it next year? If for a 
long term of years at a given rental, say 
thirty or fifty years, would these leases be 
transferable, and if they were would there 
not probwbly be then a speculation ia lease- 
holds where we now have a speculation in} 
deeds? 

These are a few of the questions which 
have prevented my full conversion to your 
ideas. Titus K. Suiru. 

You have not read THE STANDARD care- 
fully, nor have you read “Provress and 
Poverty.” 

It has been distinctly stated in these 
columns, over and over again, that there 
would be no bidding to the government or 
leasing by the government. Men would 
deal with real. estate pretty much as they 
do now, in form; but the rental values of 
the land determined by such dealing would 
be assessed for all public revenues. 

The shanties near the Dakota flats are 
squatters’ shanties. They may be torn 
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away by a landlord at any time. They 
are shanties because their owners 
have no certainty of tenure. If our 


plan of taxation were adopted they would 
not “have to go,” in anything like the 
sense implicd by these words. The tax 
would not fall upon the. squatters, but 
upon the owner of the land. If the land 
were not valuable the Jandlord would 
drop it, and the squatters, assured of 
their tenure, would put up better build- 
ings; if the land were valuable the 
landlord would pay the tax and build, 
in which case the squatters would 
go farther away, unless they preferred to 
spend some of their higher wages for bet- 
ter quarters; for they would get higher 
wages in consequence of the business 
boom that would result from this system 
of taxation. In any case the landlord 
vould have to put up good buildings on 
the land or let the squatters do it. 

When every man has an equal chance to 
make a living and is secured the full pro- 
duet of his labor, as would be the case un- 
der the land value tax, it is pity wasted to. 
pity an able-bodied poor man. Under sech- 
circumstances, if a man were so poor, and 
remained so poor, that he had to move to 
free land every time the lend he cceupied 
acquired a value, it would be his own 
fault. But the penalty for his fault would 
he exceedingly light compared with what 
it is now; for, whereas now he must move 
whenever the owner of the land wants 
him to, and has no place to move to which 
a landlord does not control, then he could 
move to places close at hand where there 
would be no tax or rent to pay. 

But in practice, in cities especially, 
people who had not accumulated enough 
to buy a house would rent a house. 
Many people would prefer that, just as 
they do now, even if they were able to 
buy. So the building and renting of 
houses would be a business as it is to-day, 
with this difference, that of the rent that 
which was paid for the location would go 
into the public treasury instcud of going 
into private pockets. Then the house 
builders who made the prettiest, most 
homelike and comfortable houses would 
get the best tenants, and there could be no 
extravagant rents, because the free Jand 
on the edge of the city would perpetually 
offer oppertunitics to house building 
mechanics to increase the number of 
houses without paying out their capital 
for land. 


CALEDONIA, Minn.—I am told that for some 
years California levied all taxes on land and 


that the system was changed for one of tax- 
ation of real and personal property. If thisis 
true, please answer in Notes and Queries how 
long the single tax was 
abvlished. P. J. SstaLury. 
It is not true. The Californiasystem has 
been from the first the attempted taxation 


used and) why 


of all property. 


A Reporter's Views, 

Newark, N. J.—Having some knowledee of 
the manner in which articles are prepared for 
the ordinary newspaper, I can well under- 
stand why it is that people who set 
their, ideas of the. land question from 
these newspapers only should so often take 
the wrong side. Ihave met many sucii peo- 
ple, and an objection I have often heard from 
them is that ambition would be crushed, and 
men being rid of. competition would not ex- 
pand their energies under the new system as 
they donow. And this objection is renerally 
followed up by some reference to the wender- 
ful inventions, etc., which the objectors say 
resulted from this struge¢le and competition. 
dfy unswer is that these inventions, while 
coming naturally inthe train of some acciden- 
tal discoveries, are of slight udvantae to the 
great mass of men, who are to-day ina more. 
helpless position, with less outlook and chance 
to make theinselves independent than for- 
merly; and, morever, the very progress of 
Invention is hindered by our present system, 
which permits great monopolists and corpora- 
tions by the use of bribery and “‘the law’s de- 
lay” to reap all the profits of the inventor’s 
work,  Danten A. Decay. 
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AN EPISCOPALIAN CLERGYMAN SPEAKS 
OUT. 


Dr. De Costa’s Fearless: Statement of tha 
True iuwardness of the Exconmunication 
—The Prorestaut Pulpit Largely Subsie 
dized—‘these Gbsequious. Preachers, Earn 
Their Money. 

At the Episcopal church of St. John the 
Evangelist in this eity, Dr. De Costa, preach- 
ing from the text, “What does it profit a 
manif he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? said: 

On July 4a man was excommunicated, nom- 
inally for disobedience, but really—as. all the 
world knows—for teaching certam= views on 
an economic subject. By that exeommunica- 
tion the rights of the man, the priest and the 
citizen were invaded and Violated. But what 
do the people, what do the supposed leaders of 
thought say? What do the great body of the 
preachers of righteousness say! The over- 
whelning majority of the preachers are 
dumb, while others, instead. of standing by 
Jiberty and truth, openly take sides with cap- 
ital, many of them applauding the pope, jeer- 
‘ing at his victim, and obeyiug capital rather 
than God. What is more, those: whe have 
protested violently against ecclesiastical trials 
and have opposed all attempts to discipline 
Inen notorious for their denial of the church's 
creed and. for the violation of their ordina- 
tion vows, even Where a full and. fair trial 
was provided for the accused, now exult io 
the condemnation and excommunication of a 
man of blameless lite and unchallenged 
orthodoxy. And why! Beeause the excom- 
munication is suppesed to be in the interest of 
eapital. Capital has its thumb upon <Arch- 
bishop Corrigan and the pepe, and the pope 
and the archbishop have a thumb upon every 
one of the ten thousand or mere priests in 
the United States, scarcely one of whom has 
yet dared to protest aguinst this vielation of 
the sacred rights of an American citizen, or 
say & generous word on behalf of his wronged 
and outraged. brothers 
z:-In the. Protestant world the capitalist is 
his own pope, and is now putting down his 
thumb directly wherever he can eet a chance. 
The Protestant pulpit is largely subsidized. 
and muzzled, and while it would be impossible 
in vd Protestant body toexcommunicate & man 
for any Mere economic opinion, there is, far 
and wide, a significant. and painful silence in 
au thousand quarters, where, irrespective of 
the truth or errer of any land theory, we have 


‘reason for expecting an outspoken and indig- 


hunt protest against the violation of- human 
rights. How different it would lave been if 
the pope had interfered with some devomina- 
tional dogma. Thea there would kave been a 
yvoleanic explosion and the pulpits everywhere 
would have rung with vehement. protests 
against.Rome. As it remains, however; it is 
nota question of dormay; but itis fancied. to 
be one of dowars, Whichare more than dogma, 
or righteousness... These. obsequious preache 
ers earn their money. They pay dearly for it,. 


-bet the time may come when the blind leaders 


of the blind may wake up to a sense of the 
situation and with stricken and agonized con-- 
science ask, “What shall it profit a preacher if 
he gain the whole world and lose his owa 
souls? 


Whata Leading Methodist Mtniszer Has 


to Say About the Excomimunication. 

The venerable. Dr. Lucius H. King, one of 
the leading divines of the Methodist church, 
preached an eloquent sermon tast Sunday ia 
the Forty-ninth street Metbodist church, of 
which he is pastor, on the excommunication 
of Dr. MeGlynn. He said: 

“Now We:have the strange sight of oue of 
the must faithful, conscientious, God-fearing 
and Gud-loving ministers that ever steod in 
any pulpit, Protestant er Catholic, disrobed 


anathemas. And what for? First, they say, 
because: Dr. MeGlynn. didn’t go to Rome 
Well, Rome is a bad place for a man to ¢@ to, 
for from it justice and. merey lone ago fled 
uway. Paul went and they cut off his head 
before he left. 
tain theories about land. and while they do 
not. profess to know exactly what the theories. 
are they are opposed to them. Dr. McGlynn 
believes in the fatherhood of God and the 


‘brotherhood of man, and that God is not a 


stepfather, but a real father—not simply .‘my 


as we find in Psalms, exv., 116. And Dr. Me- 


ing room for tke rest. . The early chureh, 
under the direction of Peter, whom they claim 


fund for the use of all. (Acts. iv., 31-37.) 
The Jewish propaganda came together, seized 
these men and put. them into prison.. Were it 
not for Protestantism the same course would 
be pursued against Dr. McGlynn, and he 
would be left to ret tn a dungeon, 
God, he lives in. Ameviea, where a man can 
think, speak and write. with no. fear oi servile 
police. or loathsome cells. In-the past they 
scouraged Paruelila-for saying, ‘The stars 
won't fall’ they put Campanella seven times 
to the torture’ fur saying that the number of 
worlds was infinite; in the name of Jesus they 
shut up Galileo for having said that. Jupiter 
had.moous.. It was this spirit which anuthe- 
mitized Paseal in the nume of religion, Mon- 
taigne in the name of morality and Moliere ia 
the name of beth. 
do it, they would burn Dr. MeGlyan -at the: 
stake in less than forty-eight hows. 

‘Another charge is that Dr. McGlynn made 
a speech at Chickering hall after his arch- 
bishop had forbidden him. He was suspended. 
While under suspension the archbishep of- 
fered Dr. McGlynn a church at Middletown, 
showing that he himself considered these ob- 
jections frivolous, fer a minister ought to 
have as good.a meral character tu: preach a& 
Midatetown as at St. Stephen’s. - 

“Auother thing they now say is that Dr. 
MecGlynn-may want to get married. Well, 
‘marriage is’ honorable.’ God provided the 
first man witha wits, Christ performed His 
first miracle at a wedding, and St. Peter had. 
a wile, for we read that Christ cured Peter's 
wife’s nother, who lay sick of a fever. St. 
Paul says, ‘He that getteth a wife gettetha 
good thing,’ Se Pee : 

“These are the charges against. Dr. Me- 
Glynn, for which he is turned over to the 
devil to be eternally ‘tortured. The real be- 
ginning of ecclesiastical hostility to Dr. Mee 


Glynn 1s that twenty-five years ago he pub- | 


licly tock a position in favor of the free schools 
and in opposition to state appropriations for 
sectarian institutions. Since that they have 
looked upon him with a jealous eye. And how 
couldit be otherwise? Bring tire and water in 
contact and there is commotion. and explo- 
sion. That great organ of the Roman 
church, the Freeniai’s Journal, says: ‘The pub- 
lic schools area devouring: fire; pits of de- 
struction, and ought to. gu back. to the devil, 
from whence they came: 
"Dr. MeGlynusays, ‘No, they are a grand 
institution. From them T received my educa- 
tiv.’ “Woodman spare that tree, touch not a 
singe bough. In youth it sheltered me, and 
PH protect it now.’ It has long seemec tome 
that the most beuutiful thing left to us by the 
demagovues, vagubonds and thieves who 
have had. dominion cover us is the public 
school system. They arc the flower gardens of 
heaven and the nurseries cf the republic. And 
When I have heard the propa—gander hiss 
out that they are pits of destruction, Dhave 
felt that the silly goose ought never to swim in 
the free waters of the republic” 

Dr. King close by eulv 
nicuted priest. oe 
We are at-the*point of a tremendous revo-- 
lution,” be cried, “and Dr. Mettiynn Jeads the 
conquering host? — te Sa 

Dr. King will continue the discussion of the 
subject on Sunday evening next. 


ee 
o 


The Fourteenth District’s Picnic. 

Dr. MeGlynn will deliver an: address to the: 
members and friends of the Fourteenth -dis- 
trict club, U. L. P.,.at Sulzer’s Harlem river: 
park, on the evening of Saturday, July 86. 
Miss Agatha Munier’s choir will render some 
of their popular anti-pove choruses, and 
Miss Municer hus promised to sing the beautiful 
Trish ballad, “Killarney.” _ Fhe committee of 
arrangements. promise their friends an enjoy< 
able afternoon and evening. in 


an 


will be under charge of Joseph P. Mc- 


and cursed with many’ ereat and grevious | 


Second, they say he has cer-— 


futher,’ but ‘our father.2. He believes 
that Ged has given this world | for 
the accommodation. of his children,. 


Giynu thinks it is unfair for a few men toa - 
gobble up the whole of it and leave no stand- | 


as a foundation, went mach further. They . 
sold all their property and put it. in a commer — 


But, thank. . 


And now, if they dared to: - 


izing the excommu- 
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THE STANDARD ts forwarded to sub- 
acribers by the early morning matls euch 
Friday. Subscribers who do not receive 
the paper promptiy will confer a favor 
By communicating with the publisher. 


STONES FOR BREAD. 

A correspondent forwards us 4 commu- 
Bication on the social situation recently 
sent by him tothe Coungregationalist, to- 
gether with aletter from the Rev. Dr. H. 
M. Dexter, giving the reasons which in- 


‘duce him, as editor of the Congregatfion- 


alist, to decline publishing the communi- 
cation. 

Dr. Dexter's letter is interesting, as de- 
fining tersely the views, not only of the 
manager of a prominent religious journal, 
but of the vast majority of the Christian 
clergymen, on a question which he and 
they acknowledge to be of surpassing in- 
terest to humanity. 

“We have again and again,” says Dr. Dex- 
ter, “argued for the righting of the wrongs 
of Jabor; we bave inany and many times re- 
buked the rapacity of the rich. You sey that 
we have never had any remedy tu propose— 
except by safely dealing in abstractions—for 
the poor mun's bard lot, when we have 
habitually insisted that the one only sufficient 
remedy for al! social evils is the application 
to all the affairs of life of the golden rule. 
You say we inave uniformly condemned 
strikes; the faci is we have uniformly de- 
elared that the laborer has a perfeet right to 
‘strike,’ so Tar asto decline working fora given 
party for given wages. What we have con- 
demned bas been his assumption by violence to 
prevent other persuus who are willing to 
work for the wages he rejects for doiug so. 
You say we have indiscriminately condemned 
trades unions, the Rights ef Labor. and the 
like; the fact being that we have affirmed the 
perfect right of laborers to combine in that 
manner so long us thev confine themselves 
therein to peaceful and proper behavior, with- 
out undertaking to compel all workmen to 
bold the views und practice the measures 
which they hold and practice. Whoever lives 
Jong enough wil! see the history of the Knights 
of Labor and of similar organizations now ex- 
asting written with the honest confession that 
they have hurined the cause they were in- 
tended to benetit more than all the ‘oppres- 
siow of the capitalist.” 


Dr. Dexter's letter brings to mind a car- 
toon published some years ago by-an Eng- 


lish comic paper. This cartoon represented 


a poorly dressed and faded looking woman 
calling upon a prosperous, fashionable 
physician. Accompanying the woman was 
@ young girl whose pinched and drawn 


face showed that she was not long for this 


world. The physician was saving: “My 
good woman, [ have examined your daugh- 
ter carefully, and find that while she is in 
no immediate danger, there is decided need 
of cure and caution. I advise a generous 
diet, with three glasses of old port daily. 
Take her to the seaside for the summer, 
and by all means let her spend the winter 
in Italy or Madeira.” 

The humor of that cartoon lay in the 
prosperous doctor's evident ignorance of 
the fact that for the vast majority of his 
fellow creatures a generous diet, a summer 
at the seaside, and a winter in Italy were 
as much out of the question as a vovage 
to the moon. Dr. Dexter reminds us of 
that physician because he proposes a 
remedy for social evils which, ander exist- 
ing social conditions, is absulutely impossi- 
ble of application. And it is precisely this 
attitude of the clergy that renders modern 
Christianity the lifeless, sapless thing it is; 
that has repiuced the eager multitudes 
who listened to the teachings of the 
founder of Christianity with the slender 
congregations who observe the outward 
forms of religion at stated times, and 
banish all thougiits of religion from their 


Pails lives. 
The golden rule! The precep! that bids 


each man love his neighbor as himself 


and do unto others as he would they 
Let Dr. Dexter look 
around him and see for himself what 


': @hance men have to follow it. Let him 
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descend from platitudinous generalities 
and tell how the golden rule shall be en- 
forced in individual cases. 

Pick up the first newspaper that comes 
tohand. Here in a daily paper of July 14 
is the story of a lawsuit for $8.34 brought 
by a woman whose business is to make 
button holes at eigity cents a hundred. 
Wretched pay, isn’t, it Dr. Dexter? Softly 
though, the story isn’t told vet. The 
woman is described as comfortably dressed, 
with gold earrings and massive rings. She 
doesn’t make the button holes herself at 
eighty cents a hundred. She hires other 


‘women to do the work and pays them so 
~. gmuch fess than eighty cents a hundred as to 


make a handsonic profit. Tulk of the golden 
rule, Dr. Dexter, to the man who puys 
eighty cents a hundred for making button 
holes; or to the woman who hires other 
women to malice button holes for less than 
eighty cents a hundred; or to the women 
who by actually making button holes for 


starvation wages keep other women out 


of work and force them to choose between 
starvation and sin; or to the people who 
buy the garmenis whose button holes are 
made ateichty cents a hundred. Talk to 
these people, Dr. Dexter, and learn how 


~ dittle influence the platitudinous papping 


of the pulpit has upon every day iife. and 
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action. 
ments will tell you that love for her neigh- 
bor is all very well, but she owes 2 duty of 
economy to her husband and her children; 
the man who sells the garments will tell 
you he might as well go out of business 
and lie down and starve as to pay higher 
prices for work than his competitors are 
paying; the middle-woman will wonder 
from what asylum you have escaped; the 
poor, starving wretches who do the actual 
work of button hole making will ask you if 
you want them to face the alternative of 
starvation or sin, that their sister-women 
may be relieved from it. 

Do you know, Dr. Dexter, that there are 
at this moment in this city of New York 
thousands of women, many of them peril- 
ously voung and attractive, who have been 
“laid off” for the dull season by the great 
bazar stores, and left to get through the 
summer as best they can? Do you know 
what ‘‘as best they can” means to many of 
these women? Do you know that they 
were worked hard through the winter and 
spring, spurred to greater zeal by the hope 
of steady employment, and then thrown 
into the street without a day’s notice? Do 
you think, Mr. Dexter, that the employers 
of those girls have treated them as they 
themselves would wish to be treated? Do 
you not know that they can’t treat them as 
they themselves would wish to be treated 
without the risk of business disaster? Do 
you mean to say that when the Christ 
whom you preach formulated the golden 
rule he meant that it should be impossible 
for men to observe it? 

Look at the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Dexter. Read in the New York World 
of July 16 this terse summary of the situ- 
ation, written by a World reporter on the 
spot after full investigation: 

The barons are now complete masters of 
the situation. The men are slaves. Every 
form of extortion is practiced with impunity. 
The laws are defied. Penury and squalor 
reign triumphant. 

Did Christ die for these miners over 
whom ‘penury and squalor reign wi- 
triumphant,” Dr. Dexter? Are they men 
toward whom all other men should prac- 
tice the golden rule? Doubtless you will 
say so. And vet the coal barons who wax 
rich at the cost of these poor miners’ 
penury are, many of them, subscribers to 
your paper, and huve read your exhorta- 
tions to observe the goiden rule without 
the faintest idea that what you said had 
any application to them, save as urging 
them to subscribe to a mission fund, or 
donate money to a charity. Did you mean 
those exhortations to have any effect 
on the treatment of miners by coal 
mine owners? Have you ever gone 
to an individual coal mine owner 
and told him: ‘These miners are your 
brothers, and unless you treat them as 
you would like to be treated yourself, you 
will surely be damned?’ That would be 
insisting, in your own words, “that the 
one only sufficient remedy for all social 
evils is the application to all the affairs of 
life of the golden rule.” But were you to 
talk in that fashion toa coal mine owner, 
he would, if he condescended to answer 
you at all, point out to vou that a strict 
following of the golden rule would result 
in anarchy and chaos; that he paid these 
poverty stricken miners wages at which 
he could secure plenty of men to take 
their places; that to pay them more would 
only be to enable competing coal mine 
owners to drive him out of business; that 
supply and demand must regulate the 
price of labor as of everything else; finally, 
that the duty of a Christian minister is to 
preach religion and not interfere in secu- 
lar affairs, nd please stop his paper. And 
you would find it mighty hard work to 
answer him. 


Look around you, Dr. Dexter, and con- 
sider the case of the men and women, 
your brothers and sisters, for whom, you 
tell us, Christ died on Calvary, and whom 
—if indeed the golden rule is a living pre- 
cept to you—you love as you love yourself, 
Do you see the tenement houses? do you 
see the hovels? do you see the liquor 
saloons? do you see the brothels? do you 
see the prisons? do you see the little chil- 
dren’s graves? Tenement houses, and 
hovels, and saloons, and brothels, and 
prisons, and children’s graves are growing 
more numerous year by year, and they 
must be filled to overflowing; it is only 
the churches that go empty. Our social 
system will not be denied; the poverty 
monster must and will have his victims. 
As in some devilish lottery, every man and 
woman that comes into the world must 
draw the bean and abide the chance. 
Think you that under such = circuin- 
stances man can love his neighbor 
as himself? can risk misery for himself 
and his family by doing unto othera as he 
would they should do unto him? Dare 
you say, Dr. Dexter, that you yourseif can 
do it? Dare you tell any individua! man 
what the golden rule really means and 
threaten him with eterna! damnation if he, 
individually, fail to observe it? If you 
saw impending over some woman near 
and dear to you the awful doom that to- 
day impends over tens of thousands of 
women, your neighbors, whom God made 
and Christ died for, would you content 
yourself with babbling platitudes, with 
urging Christian fortitude and tame resig- 
nation? If you would, truly your soul 
must be in evil case. 


Dr. Dexter, to men circumstanced as we 
are in this nineteenth century of Christian- 


_ity, such preaching as yours is but the 


crackling of thorns under a pot. You bid 
us apply the law of Christ to our lives, 
and when we point out to you that our 
whole social system is founded on a denial 
of that law; when we urge on you that the 
jaw which society repudiates, the individ- 
ual cannot possibly observe; when we en- 
treat you, in the name of the Master whom 


The woman who buys those gar- | 


you are vowed to serve, to aid us in right- 
ing the monstrous wrong which has brought 
poverty into the world and compels men to 
dainn their souls that their bodies may 
live, you turn contemptuously aside and 
are as one that mocketh. 

What would you think, Dr. Dexter, of 
an earthly father who, leaving his children 
for a time, should make plenteous pro- 
vision for theireomfort, and then give to 
one or two among them the right to claim 
that provision as their own exclusive prop- 
erty, to be doled out or withheld from the 
others, as the favored ones might see fit? 
Could such a family observe the golden 
rule? Would not the disinherited ones 
become the slaves of the more fortunate, 
and the fortunate become the tyrants of 
the slaves? Would not lying and stealing 
and evil speaking and envy and hatred 
abound? Yet such anearthly father would 
be but an antitype of the heavenly Father 
in whom modern Christianity asks us to 
believe. Is it any wonder that churches 
Should be empty? 

God has made marvelous provision for 
the comfort of his children during their 
sojourn upon this earth. Soil, and air, 
and sunshine, and water, are ever ready, 
needing but the combining touch of man’s 
hand to be quickened into fruitfulness. 
Coai and oil and metals without stint are 
buried in the bowels of the earth, wanting 
but the hand of man to pluck them forth 
and convert them into things of use and 
beauty. Giant forces of incalculable 
power stand ready to be harnessed for the 
service of mankind. Unnumbered millions 
of men might dwell here happy and con- 
tented, without strife or hatred or aught 
but loving kindness each for the other; 
and passing away, Jeave undiminished 
means of enjoyment for their successors, 
But on every field, on every mine, on 
forest plain and tuinbling cataract, some 
individual man has laid his clutch, im- 
piously claiming that God made that land 
for him, and that his fellow men have no 
share in the bounty of the Creator, save 
only as he may choose to vive it them. 
And, therefore it is that men stand idle 
in the market place, and women seek for 
bread in brothels, and little children perish 
from the earth like flies uncounted and un- 
cared for, and every man’s hand is raised 
for himself and against his neighbor. and 
the devil of poverty takes the hindmost, 
and the golden law of Christ is but a 
pretty saying, to be devotionally spoken 
on Sunday, and laughed to scorn on Mon- 
day, and Christianity is dying at the root. 


A priest, whom a prelate is beseeching 
God to damn, and whom thousands of the 
plundered poor pray night and morning 
that God will preserve and bless, has suid 
of the anti-poverty movement that it is the 
gospel of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. We earnestly en- 
treat the Rev. Dr. Dexter and all other 
clergymen to ponder the meaning of these 
words; to consider whether such a brother- 
hood of man as Christ had in mind when 
he laid down the golden rule is possible so 
long as men are! taught to regard God as 
a partial stepfather; and we warn them 
that, if they neglect to do so, whoever lives 
long enough will see the history of their 
churchly organizations “written with the 
honest confession that they have harmed 
the cause they were intended to benefit.” 


OUT OF THE MOUTH OF AN ENEMY. 

The World has investigated the labor 
movement in politics for the benefit of its 
constituency of politicians. Its investiga- 
tion consisted of interviews with men of 
prominence in the labor movement, each 
of whom was requested to answer a series 
of questions. To the first question, “Do 
you and organized labor in your section 
favor independent political action at the 
fall elections this year?’ fifty-nine replies 
were in the aflirmative, four in the neg- 
ative and five non-committal. To the 
second question, “Would you ‘hold 
national convention for the purpose of 
thoroughly organizing your party? If so, 
before or after the elections this year?” 
twenty-four replies favored the holding of 
Such a convention before the elections this 
year, twenty-three after, and three op- 
posea a national convention until the 
states were organized. To the third 
question, ‘Do you favor a labor nomince 
for the presidency in 1858?" sixty-six re- 
plies were in the affirmative, three opposed 
and four non-committal, The opinions as 
to which of the two cold parties the 
strength’ of the new movement will be 
derived from indicate a general belief that 
about seventy per cent will come from the 
democrats and tmrty per ceat from the 
republicans. 

The most important question was: 
“What, in your judgment, sre the great 
issues which demand a new party?" To 
this the replies were various in form, but 
significantly uniform w substance. Said 
one, “The great issues are land, Jabor, 
money and transportation;” sald another, 
“The great issue underlying all others is 
the moral righs of the whole peopie to the 
use of the land, upos which and out of 
which they must live;” another writes, 
“The Clarendon hall piatform is the best;” 
and another, ‘The great issue demanding 
anew party is the iand question.” Of 65 
persons interviewed, 9} declare for the doc- 
trine of the land for the peopie. Of these 
51, only 9are from New York and Brook- 
iyn; from Albany, Troy, Middletown, 
Binghamton and Auburn, there are 1 each; 
and from Buffalo, 2; from Newark and 
Trenton, N. J., 1 each; from Altoona, Erie, 
Mauch Chunk, Johnstown, Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg, Pa., 1 each; from New 
Haven, Danbury and New London, Conn., 
1 each; from Providence, R. I., 1; from 
Manchester, N. H., 1; from Cincinnati, O., 
1; from Vincennes and Elkhart, Ind., 1 
each; from Chicago, Springfield, Peoria 
and Jacksonville, i., 1 each; from St 


Louis, Mo., 1; from Parsons, Kan., 1; from 
Denver, Col., 1; from Des Moines, Creston, 
Grand Rapids and Burlington, Iowa, 1 
each; from Holland and Battle Creek, 
Mich., 1 each; from Minneapclis, Minn., 1; 
from San Francisco, Cal., 1; from Port- 
land, Ore., 1; from Covington, Ky., 1; 
from Baltimore, Md., 1; from Charleston, 
S. C., 1, and from Houston and Galveston, 
Tex., 1 each. 

When it is remembered that these opin- 
ions come from all sectionsof the Union, 
and that the persons interviewed were 
picked out by a newspaper that hates the 
land movement as “the devil hates hoiy 
water,” these figures are wonderfully sig- 
nificant and encouraging. 

bern erent ed 
THE TARIFF AND LAND MONOPOLY. 

Edward J. Shriver contributes to the 
June number of the Political Science 
Quarterly an interesting and valuable 
article entitled “How Customs Duties 
Work.” He reviews the promises made by 
the advocates of protection, and shows 
that they have not been kept. He says: 


America is no longer the promised land for 
the luborer; for of the swarms of immigrants 
we have attracted many cannot find work. 
Meanwhile stocks of unsalable goods accumu- 
Jate until the pressure forces out enough es- 
tablishments to check the supply. Not one of 
these things should have happened under a 
system of protection, according to its friends, 
and at least one would not have been prophe- 
sied by its enemies—that manufacturers’ 
profits should have decreased, although the 
prices of their goods are only slightly re- 
duced. 


That the protective system has not bene- 
fited labor has for some time been grow- 
ing More and more apparent to working- 
men. It does ncot keep up wages nor 
assure steadiness of employment. It plays 
no part whatever in that lowering of the 
price of food which is the only advantage 
enjoyed by the workinemen as an offset to 
the reduction of their wages. So faras the 
products of the protected industries them- 
selves are concerned, it has, Mr. Shriver 
shows, done but little to reduce prices, and 
yet he insists that the profits of the manu- 
facturers, who have used their united in- 
fluence to maintain the system, have 
steadily fallen. Here, then, is a demon- 
stration that neither capital nor labor 
profit by the tariff to an extent at 
all comparable with the burden 
that customs taxes impose on consumers, 
and the question naturally arises, who does 
cet this great sum drawn from the pockets 
of the whole people? 

Mr. Shriver answers this question con- 
clusively. He shows that while home 
competition prevents either labor or capi- 
tal from securing any extravagant returns 
from the various processes by which crude 
materials are adapted to human use, that 
the extra price caused by the tariff runs 
back by a kind of economic law of gravi- 
tation to the starting point—that is, the 
earth—and there remains, Itis the mine 
owner who reaps the benefit of the higher 
price of iron and coal, and, by a similar 
process, the possessor of the forest enjoys 
the final advantage of the tariff on lum- 
ber. Mr. Shriver says: 

When we compare the selling prices here’and 
abroad of such bighly finished goods as nuils, 
stamped ware, elaborate castings, agricul- 
tural instruments and the like, we find but 
little differeuce, for in these the chief 
cost is labor, and this is cheap in Amer- 
ica because daily wages are © high. 
But the. nearer we come to the ultimate raw 
material, the closer is the correspondence be- 
tween the rate of duty and the bigher range 
vf domestic prices. Analyze the various 
items which go tu make up a ton of pig iron— 
the first crude, nsauufactured stage—and the 
Inystery is solved. The ore, the coal, the 
limestune, which are the only elements enter- 
ing into the cust of a stove or a kettle that 
nature gives, and whose quantity eannot be 
increased or diminished by any fiseal policy, 
are sold to the furnace man, who smelts them 
into pig iron, for just as much more per ton of 
iron that they will produce, as ke will receive 
for that same ton in comparison with his com- 
petitor abroad. 

That is to say, the monopolizer of 
natural opportunities takes the lion’s share 
of fhe taxes wrung from the people in the 
shape of increased prices. The competi- 
tion between laborers prevents labor 
from getting it; the competition between 
manufacturers prevents them from retain- 
ing it; but in natural opportunities there is 
practically no such competition, and the 
land owner eujoys uearly the whole ad- 
vantage, 

This is no matter of mere theory. Its 
truth bas been practically illustrated be- 
fore the eyes of the existing generation in 
the United States. Within a few years 
great deposits of iron and coal have been 
developed in Alabama, Georgia and Ten- 
nessce and other southern states. The de- 
posits are as rich as those of Pennsylvania, 
und it was gleefully announced by those 
enguged in “booming” the new region 
that labor was much cheaper there than in 
the north, What was the result? Did 
the genecai price of iron throughout the 
country suddenly fall? Did the price of 
labor in the southern mining regions sud- 
denly rise? Were the profits of capital en- 
zaged in iron production in the south enor- 
mously sugmented? No; none of these 
things happened. The only effect wasa 
swooping down of land speculators on the 
favored region. The prices of land ran up 
as if by magic, and even non-mining land, 
destined, it is supposed, to be occupied for 
residential purposes by the throngs of ex- 
pected operators, has gone up in value so 
that the increase in rents niust shortly de- 
prive the region of its boasted advantage of 
“cheap labor.” Could there be a clearer 
demonstration ef the truth that the private 
ownership of iand concentrates not only all 
natural, but ail artificial, advantages ac- 
quired by the people as a whole in the 
hands of a few? 

That low paid labor is not necessarily 
cheap labor is now confessed by many of 
the most conservative political economists, 
but a practical illustration of the truth of 
the statement was recently given by a 
southern cotton manufacturer in a conver- 
sation with the writer of this article. The 
manufacturer said that he obtained nearly 


all bosses and foremen from the northern 
states or Europe, and had, of course, to pay 
the northern scale of wages to induce them 
tocome. The great body of the workers, 
however, are, he said, southern whites and 
their wages are lower than those paid in 
the north. ‘Does that not give you a 
great advantage in competing with north- 
ern mills?’ he was asked. ‘*Oh, no,” the 
manufacturer replied, ‘Our people are not 
so skillful as the northern operatives and 
the latter really turn out more yarn or 
cloth for the money paid them than. ours 
do.” 


- 


But there is one class of Americans that 
ought to read Mr. Shriver’s article with 
peculiar interest, and thatis the farming 
class. No efforthas been spared to delude 
“these people into the belief that their in- 
terests are those of the land monopolists, 
and for years many of them have had 
dust thrown in their eves to prevent them 
from seeing what the protective policy 
means for them. When they once com- 
prehend that that policy has failed to in- 
crease the purchasing power of labor em- 
ployed in manufactures; that it has failed 
to materially reduce the price of manu- 
factured goods which they buy, and has 
lowered the price of food, the commodity 
that farmers sell, they will see plainly 
that the American farmer is the worst 
sufferer by the protective policy. Seeing 
this, and seeing at the same time that the 
mere monopolist of the land, as such, 
profits by this policy, the farmer will begin 
to comprehend that he has nothing in 
common with the land monopolists, but 
that his salvation lies in the rescue of 
labor and capital from the grasp of mo- 
nopolies of all sorts. Having seen this, he 
cannot fail to see that the concentration 
of all taxation on Jand values must benefit 
the working farmer. So faras the mere 
total of taxation in dollars and cents is 
concerned it will not be increased for him. 
His house, his barn, his stock, his farm- 
ing implements, and all that he buys for 
consumption are now taxed either directly 
or through the tariff, and the aggregate of 
such taxation is greater than the aggré- 
gate that would fall on the value of his 
bare land under the new system. On the 
other hand, the markets of the world, in 
which his selling prices are now fixed, 
would be open to him for purchase or bar- 
ter, while the revived and permanent. in- 
dustry of the naturally rich regions of: our 
own country—now paralyzed by the mo- 
nopoly of natural advantages and of public- 
ly created values—would give him sucha 
home market for his products as he’ has 
never enjoyed. It matters nothing about 
prices, but he would be able to get more 
shoes, more hats, more clothing, more im- 
plements, and more luxuries for a given 
number of bushels of wheat than he now can 
get. and he could live a prosperous life and 
face death without fear that his children 
should not have an even better opportunity 
than he had himself enjoyed. He has 
often been told in the past that too much 
wheat has been raised, but there has never 
been a time when there were not hungry 
and unfilled mouths on the earth—mouths 
hungry and unfilled simply because the 
hands accompanying them could find roth- 
ing todo. The labor party, the land re- 


form party, the anti-poverty party—call it. 


what you may—proposes to put an end to 
this by putting an end to land and other 
monopoly, by taking for the whole people 
those taxes now levied “by Pennsylvania 
coal mine owners.on labor and capital and 
these enormous increases in jiaud values, 
recently seen in the mining regions of the 
south, and always seen in great. cities. 
This once accomplished the American far- 
mer will be among the first to profit by a 
system that protects his interests as a la- 
borer and a capitalist, even though it may 
dispel any dreams he may have that the 
lottery of fortune may some day place in 
his hands the price of a sudden increase 
in the value of his land. 


VHIO WORKING MEN AND FIR. FORAN. 
Press dispatches represent that the labor 
unions Of Ohio are making a-strenuous 
effort to induce the democratic state con- 
vention at Cleveland to nominate Con- 
gressman Forau fur governor. What is 
thus represented as the action of the unions 
is doubtless only that of ‘labor politicians” 
who assume te speak for the unions. . It 
will bother any man in or out uf a union to 
point out. the benefit that labor would de- 
rive from such a nomination. Mr. Foran 
is one of the men who have achieved politi- 
eal success by the mere expression of sym- 
pathy with workingmen. He isa member 
of onefol the two old parties that are prone 
to express such sympathy, butto neither of. 
which can the tiling niasses reasonably: 
look for any really, wise legislation. It 
conven- 


by which “the rights of the laboring 
classes to organize wil! be recognized, and 
their efforts to secure an amelioration of 
their condition by. legislative enactments 
encouraged.” Such talk is as cheap as it 
is meaningless. Parties must be judged 
by their acts, and the last act of the Ohio 
democracy was to send Mr. Payne, the 
Standard oil inonopvulist, to the United 
States senate. His colleague, John Sher- 
man, equally illustrates the slavish devo- 
tion of the republican party of the state to 
the powers able to contribute money for 
purposes of political corruption. 
Mr. Foran is a man who urges working- 
men to remain in one of these two parties, 
and who opposes with bitterness any 
attempt on their part to organize a party 
that will represent the masses instead of 
the classes, There are, unfortunately, a 
good many workingmen who have fallen 
into the habit of looking at politics from 
the Foran standpoint, and they think that 
the end and aim of political activity by 
workingmen is to arrange.a deal that will 


place a few “friends of labor’ in. office 
leaving untouched and uncared for the 
conditions that crush an ever-increasing 
number of laborers into hopeless industrial 
slavery. If the movement in behalf of 
Foran really has any support from inside 
labor unions, we may rest assured that it 
comes from this class of workingmen.. 
Such men have no lot or part in the real 
political labor movement of to-day, and 
the sooner this is made plain to such peo- 
ple and the politicians who dicker with 
them the better it will be forall concerned: 
Of course workingmen have a’ perfect 
right to hang on to these discredited meth- 
ods if it pleases them to do so, but such. 
people have no right to ‘speak for the sin- 
cere and earnest men who believe that the 
time has come for forming a new political’ 
party which shall aim, not at merely amel- 
iorating the condition of. the wealth 
producers, but at so radical a change 
in the existing conditions that la- 
bor will be assured of the possession 
of the wealth that it produces, not 
as a matter of concession and favor, but as 
its absolute and undeniable right. Sucha 
party has already been formed. It is no. 


com pination to secure fat offices for a few, 


but an organization to recover the rights 
ofall. It will name its own candidates 
and try to elect them, and such arrange- 


ments as Ohio. democrats are seeking to: 


make in behalf of Mr. Foran will not have 
the slightest effect on the action of the 
new party. When the politicians of the 
old parties once learn this they will be re- 


lieved from much embarrassment and save 


considerable money. 


———— 


Maurice J. Power is quite a philosopher. 


He tells a Tribune reporter that the labor. 


party will die as the causes of the poor. 


people’s discontent are removed. “Their 
irritation,” he says, ‘‘is the. direct result of | 

What a power of, wis-. 
“They haven't enough 


physical causes.” 
dom is here! 
room,’ continues the sage of the county 


democracy. ‘They never had!” he adds. 


There is something amazing in the faculty 
politicians sometimes display for going to 


the hottom of things. -It would be difficult: : 
to state the anti-poverty platform more | 
tersely and truly. ‘The irritation of the 
poor is the direct result of physical causes! 


They haven't enough room! They never 
had!” There yon have the whole question. 
in a nutshell. 


continue‘in their present policy, it. will not 


be long until the poor have all the room. 


they want. There is plenty of it. All 
‘that is necessary is to tear down the parch- 
ment fences that crowd the poor into the 
slums while there are miles of open: space 
even in so thickly populated a city as thi 
A million soldiers fought in the rebellion 
for the land of their birth or adoptio 
How many soldiers can freely occupy an 
of the land they fought for? ok 


To enable Tribune readers. to keep 


abreast with the news of the day, it is: 


-necessary to state that a meeting of the 


their lives upon it. . 


New York Anti-poverty society was held | 


at the Academy of Music last Sunday night, 


which was addressed by the Protestant — 


monk, FatherHuntington. The house was 


crowded, and the auditors were enthusia: 


tic. 


A rumor having got abroad in Berlin — 


that an attempt on the life of the Emperor 
Wiliam would be made = during hi 

journey to Gastein, a fictitious im- 
perial train was dispatched ahead of the 
emperor's train. 
of the poteniate who made his slaves try 
ail new food to see whether it was poison- 
ous. Much of the same order was the 


testing of the public scaffolding in West- 


minster abbey before the ‘nobility an 
gentry” of Brituin were allowed to ris 
It is said that when 
the scaffolding was completed the work- 
men were assembled upon it, and ata given. 


signal, made to execute a simultaneous. 


something given wav, and the common 


fellows gone down in amass, doubtless 
special thanksgiving would have’ been in- 
truded into the jubilee service for that. 


God Almighty had so signally preserved — 


the lives of the nobility. 


“The masses rather than the classes,” 
says the Heraid in referring to our real 
estate boom, ‘tare clearly bound to be the 


greedy purchasers of all the land they can. 


acquire in the city of New York.” Quite. 
true, But the masses can’t. acquire any. 
The prices are too high. : : 


A few weeks ago the pro-poverty press _ 


made a great.ado over the refusal of the 


painters’ union of this city to admit a man 


named Lang to membership. The ground 
of objection was Lang’s bad character. 


savior of society, with more of hatred for. 
the union than of love for Lang, thereupon ~ 


procured him a situation in a private 
house, where he promptly oreanized: him- 


self into an anti-poverty society of one, and Q 
proceeded to abolish his own poverty by im- | 


poverishing his employer. He tripped up, 
however, in one of the essentials of the 


lone-hand Anti-poverty society by getting : 


found out, and now he is in Sing Sing. 


Two or three anti-poverty societies of. 


one pooled their issues in Bridgeport,. 
Conn., last week at a joint business meet-. 


ing held in a jewelry store. The meeting — 
adjourned early in the morning, having: 
reduced the poverty of. the societies in at- 
tendance by the aggregate sum of $15,000. — 


In a. neatly bound and handsomely — 


printed little volume, entitled ‘The Mar- 


gin of Profits,” issued by Messrs. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, Mr. Edward Atkinson of 
Boston describes a novel style of cooking 


Weil, if Power and Croker 
and Corrigan and the rest of them will. 
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he feature of Mr. Atkinson’s invention 
ts dhe surrounding the cooking oven with 
a complete wall or box of non-conducting 


ammaterial, so that the utmost power of 
every heat wave is utilized for the processes 
_.@f cookery. While the water in the in- 
terior of the oven may be.at boiling point, 


the outside of the apparaius remains of the 
precise temperature of the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Atkinson has christened his inven- 
tion the *‘Aladdin” cooker, and in evidence 


of lis extraordinary economy, he submits 


the following list of viands, composing a 
dinner for sixteen persons, prepared at an 
expenditure of less than two quarts of 
kerosene: 

Ten pounds of sirloin of beef; ten pounds of 
leg of mutton; four pounds of halibut; four 
grouse; four pounds of fish: a large apple 
pudding; three loaves of bread, full size—the 
customary family loaf: three loaves of cake: 
sundry vegetables not measured; the whole 
cost for fuel being between five and six cents. 


Mr. Atkinson expresses a desire that 
after death his monument should bear the 
epitaph, <‘He taught the American peo- 
ple how to stew.” We conzratulate him 
on the good sense he has shown in divert- 
ing his mind from the study of fanciful 
statistics to the practical problems of 
cookery. His “‘Aladdin” cooker ought to 
be a big success, and the proposed inscrip- 
tion on his tombsfone will doubtless be well 
deserved. In teaching the American peo- 
pie how to stew, Mr. Atkinson has a wide 


”. Geld of usefulness before him. 


The Rev. John B. Pendergast hit the 


gail on the head in the church of St. 
Francis Xavier last Sunday. 


He said that 
Satan goes about sometimes as a roaring 
lion attacking openiy and at other times 
like a serpent in the grass, stinging his 


-wictim before he is aware of the enemy's 


approach. “But the most dangerous of 


his disguises,” said the priest, “is when he 
-assumes the form of a child of God.” 


This is a serious reflection on Dr. Cor- 
rigan, but it is true. 


Fact No. 1—In January Jast, Cardinal 
Simeoni, prefect of the sacred congrega- 
tion of the propaganda, telegraphed to 
Archbishop Corrigan: 

Give orders to have Dr. McGlynn again in- 
Wiled to proceed to Rome, and also to condemn 
in writing the doctrines to which he has given 
miterance in pnblic meetings or which have 
been attributed to him in the press. Should 
he disobey, use your own authority in dealing 


“-geith him. 


Fact No. 2—In its issue of July 15, the 
‘New York Herald publishes the following 


- gable dispatch: 


- The pope, conversing with an American 
archbishop, said: 

_ Dr. Metziynn lost his best opportunity by 
aot coming to Rume while Cardinal Gibbons 
was here. He wouid have seen that the church, 
‘by not condemning the Knights of Labor, was 


~ 


‘the supporter of the many against the feudal 


system, whether the feudality is represented 
by slavery, territorial right or modern capi- 


tal. 

in other words, if Dr. McGlynn had 
gone to Rome, land monopolization would 
have been a moral wrong; but as he didn't 
£0 to Rome, land monopoly is all right. 

Suppose Dr. McGlynn should goto San 
Francisco, and thus double his distance 
from the sacred propaganda, would that 
bring down the divine sanction, via Rome, 
on some other form of robbery? And if 


_ mot, why not? 


Of the earl of Aberdeen’s wife the Sun 
‘remarks that “every article of her dress, 
including the jewelry, was of Irish manu- 
facture.” How pleasant it is to know that 


~ what the eari filches from the Irish people 
_an ground rents he graciously distributes 


among Irish tradesmen in payment for his 
wife's clothes. 


The last of the long series of disastrous 
Strikes that have occurred this year is that 
of the Brotherhood of locomotive engi- 
neers on the Brooklyn elevated road. Had 
the strike occurred on one of the great 
railroads requiring a large number of 


engineers the result would doubtiess have 


been in favor of the brotherhood. But the 


— weakness of this powerfu! organization in 


dealing witn a small road shows how 
increasingly necessary it is that strikes, to 


be successful, should be conducted ona 


Jarge scale. The methods of the much 
Jauded brotherhood are simply those of 
other trades unions. If workingmen of 
any kind can so prevent men from tak- 
ing their places as to paralyze the business 
of the employers they strike against, they 
can compel, for a time at least, ac- 
quiescence in their demands; but 
this is more difficult the Jess the peculiar 
skill required for the trade. The locomo- 
tive engineers are one of the strongest of 
ttradcs unions because of their close and 
wide organization and the great responsi- 
biity their calling involves. But the result 
on the Brooklyn road shows that even they 
may be beaten in detail. 

The strike of the operatives of the Gar- 
ner mills at Cohoes is also of peculiar in- 


terest, These mills, owned by two young 


Jadies residing in this city, ure said to be 


worth, including a great deal of surround- 


ing land and some nine hundred tene- 


ments, at least $8,000,000. One of the 


“rules of the estate” has been that which 
is enforced on some of the coal estates in 
Pennsylvania, that if one of the members 


- ofa family occupying one of these tene- 


ments tales work elsewhere the whole 
family has to remove. The wages 
paid have been exiremely low, rang- 
ing from $i per day for a man 


fo $1.25 per week for a child and 
- averaging, it is said, 62144 cents per day for 


all employed. Five thousand operatives 
struck a couple of weeks ago for an ad- 
vance that would bring wages to the price 
paid in eastern mills; but in the face of the 
determined attitude of the mil! managers, 
and their inability to hold out, about the 
only hope of crippling the mills is that 
enough of them should be able to remove 


: cand find work elsewhere. About eight 


‘Aundred have already gone. 


stove, or, more properly, cooking oven, of 
“avhich he is the inventor. 


WHAT THE TAX WOULD YIELD. 


A Penneyivanin Editor Presents Startling 
Figures aa to What Would be the Result 
fu Hie Town. 

Franklin, Pa., Penny Press. 

At first the theory of land taxatiun, as ad- 
vocated by Mr. Henry George and his follow- 
ers, presented to our mind somany objections 
that we were afraid to apply the tests, and 
sacredly let it alone, brooding, however, all 
the time over our present systein, unjust in 
theory and iniquitous practice, till we read 
Mr. William T. Croasdale’s articles in THE 
StanDarp on the “Shoemaker’s Field,” the 
‘Sailors’ Snug Harbor” and the ‘Randall 
Farm,” and then we began to think in earnest. 

First, we made a rough estimate of the 
value of four squares of our city, those lying 
east and west of Thirteenth street and north 
and south of Liberty street, and from those 
estimates we found that a land assessment 
and taxation alone of those four squares, were 
every building and improvement removed 
from them, at our present rate of taxation, 
i. e., 27 mills, on a fair salable valuation, 
would yield a revenue of at least one-tifth of 
the whole taxes now received by the city 
froin lands, improvements, personal property 
and general and special taxes. With this 
startling result we began looking up facts 
and figures. To our surprise we found a lot 
on Liberty street assessed for taxation at 
€841, while the owner wanted $2,200. or the 
assessment was 35 per cent of his sale valua- 
tion on it, while the poor hovels, shanties and 
homes of the poor or humble are ussessed at 
about 85 per cent of their real value. Worse 
ones than this met our view. But we were 
not looking up errors of judgment, mistakes 
by or frauds of officials. All we wanted and 
all we want to use are the naked facts, that 
we may apply the theory of land taxation in 
our city and see what the results will be, that 
We may pursue the course best for our city 
and citizens. 

The first question that presents itself to 
fair-minded and conservative men is, can 
the taxes necessary for our affairs be raised 
by land taxation without injustice or an in- 
crease of the rate of taxes? And then which 
is the better system and what are the advan- 
tages of the one over the other?) As to these 
let the official tigures speak. 

The square between Liberty and Elk and 
West Park and Thirteenth streets, with all its 
improvements, is now assessed for taxation 
purposes at $48,539. When we made our first 
estimate, Without knowing anything about the 
assessment, We valued the land of that square, 
without any buildings er improvements, at 
£80,500. Two competent, or, at least, well- 
informed men, inform us that our estimate 
was too low and that £100,000 was about 
right. The square of land, without the im- 
provements, between Liberty and Elk and 
Twelfth and Thirteenth streets, is worth 
about $125,000. These two squares, without 
the improvements, west of Thirteenth street 
and between Buffalo and Elk streets, may be 
valued respectively at 240,000 south of Liberty 
and $51,000 north of Liberty street. This 
would give a land valuation of these four 
squares at $316,000. Our present rate of tax 
is twenty-seven mills, and at this rate these 
four squares of the naked land would yield a 
tax revenue of 88.552, or almost one-third of 
the present tax, and that, too, without chang- 
ing the rate of the levy. 

Who, then, would object to a land tax as 
far as these city squares are concerned? 
Only those who have vacant lots, who wiil 
neither sel], lease nor build, but dog-in-the- 
manger like sit down and expect to get rich 
by the increasing wants of an_ increasiig 
people. Who want land taxation as far as 
these city squares are concerned? Every 
energetie business man who wants to build, 
every man who has good improvements on 
his land and every man who rents one of 
the rooms or buildings on one cf those 
squares. 

It is a notorious fact that the poorest build- 
ings on Liberty and Thirteenth streets yield 
their owners the largest percentage of in- 
come. Qn the other hand a gentleman who 
wants to build a fine building on Liberty 
street said in our presence a few days ago 
that he could not afford to build a five build- 
ing, as his taxes would be so high, and also 
that a 3,500 building would bring him in as 
much money as a $10,000 buiNing, and he 
would have only one-third as much tax to 
pay. If the vacant lots west of Snook & Co.’s 
block were taxed at the same rate per foot 
that the lot is on whieh the building iserected, 
how soon would that vacant place be built up 
with fine buildings? Other lots, for instance 
one whose owner valued it at $2.000, when it 
was wan‘ ed to build a manufactory on it, at 
a renta! of six per cent on the $2,000 valua- 
tien, although really not worth more than 
two-thirds of that sum, would not be rented 
for a manufacvory at all, which has been va- 
cant and almost unproductive since the tim- 
ber was cut off it in the early part of this cen- 
tury, would have a fine house or a busy man- 
ufactory on it before the winter winds would 
blow. So witha hundred other vacant lots 
in this city. 

This then would be the result. Now is it 
just?) The lot 150x75 feet, Thirteenth and Lib- 
erty streets, on which the First National bank 
stands, in itself is no better than any other lot 
on any of the adjoining squares, only that the 
aggregation of people who want to do busi- 
ness in that neighborhood make it worth $15,- 
000. Who creates this valuef The aggrega- 
tion of people. Whose value is it! The peo- 
ples’. Why then not tax it for the people? It 
is just, it is Judicious. 

The present real estate value of that square 
is $100,000. 

The improvements are worth $106,000. 

The present assessed valuation is £98,529. 

The actual rate of assessment then is not 
more than forty-seven per cent. on its pres- 
ent worth. 

Not a lot on that square can be leased at a 
less rate than six per cent on the valuation we 
have placed on it. Why then not tax it all 
at that value and rate! 

A land tax in the city of Franklin at the 
sale value of land, on the renta] per centage, 
would yield a revenue of more than $100,000, 
enough to bear all of our present municipal 
expenses and give us free water, and in a few 
years paved streets, would build up our 
waste place, transform gilded drones into 
active business men, make money and patriot- 
ism akin, take away the premium on drones, 
reniove the onereus and unjust burdens on 
active capital and productive labor, place an 
indirect reward on him and his who dc most 
for self and his community, would double our 
population within afew years, and put and 
keep every person who would work at cm- 
ployment till we would become a work shop, 
our eity or county a wealth reproducing land, 
and our people freer from want, happier and 
more virtuous. 


Pauperiem in England. 

According tothe Loudon Times there are 
in England and Wales 729,098 paupers, being 
a proportion of 26.2 to each 1,000 of popula- 
tion. In London, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 4,149,558, the number of paupers at 
the end of April was 95,654, or 23.1 to each 
1,000 of population. 

In considering these figures, it must be 
borne in mind ‘that the Times’ statistics em 
brace only those who have actually given up 


the strugcle for existence and thrown them- 
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selves on the community for support. No ac- 
count is taken of the enormous mass—a ma- 
jority of the English peop!te, m fact—who are 
clinging desperately to the ragged edge of 
starvation, and preserving the last remnant 
of their self-respect by a mode of life which 
would disgust a decently bred hog. Nor is 
any enumeration made of that very large 
class to which the whole royal family, nearly 
all the nobility and most of the “gentry” be- 
long, who draz out luxurious and useless 
lives at other people’s expense. 
A Few Pertinent Conundrums. 

If itis not dealing with too tender a ques- 
tion, I would hke to ask a conundrum or two. 

Should an issue arise, under the laws of our 
Jand, as to the real owners of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral in this city, what would be 
the most Ukely result of the inquiry ina legal 
as Wellas a national sense? The cathedral 
does not belong tu the people who gave the 
money to build it, but the title, I believe, is 
vested in the archbishop. Butis it so vested 
that if the archbishop chose to withdraw 
from the Roman Catholic church he could 
take that property with him and sell it at 
auction? If not, then the legal title must be- 
long elsewhere. In that case, is it the prop- 
erty of his ecciesiastical superiors, Cardinal 
Simeoni, for example, or the pope? Or for 
whom does the archbishop hold it in trust? 
If it is for his ecclesiastical superiors, then it 
isthe property of the Roman pontiff; if so, 
then his holiness owns property in the United 
States to over the value of a thousand millions 
of dollars. In his recently published letter to 
Archbishop Corrigan he refers to the Roman 
Catholics of his diocese as “your subjects.” 
It is therefore plain that he regards the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy as a monarchy, in 
which an arebbishopric in this republic is tM 
equivalent of a dukedom—that being the 
grade assigned tothe title of archbishop in 
inonarchical countries. 

Gradually this Roman monarch has been 
conferring aristocratic titles in this republic. 
We have now cardinal whose equivalent is 
prince, bishops as dukes, monsignor, my lord, 
aud afew counts and chevaliers. Does not 
this constitute a monarchy within our repub- 
lic, to which the “subjects” are held in fealty 
asin other monarchies? and would not the 
fuithful ‘“‘subjects” of this intermonarcbhy be 
the natural fees of the republic if an issue 
should occur that would place their monarch 
in antagonism with it? 

The treatment of Dr. MeGlynn, has clearly 
revealed to us the fact that this Roman duke 
is not only an interested worker in our poli- 
tics, but that he arbitrarily dictates what the 
politics of his “subjects” must be ulso, under 
the penalty of excommunication or depriva- 
tion of other benetits of religion. If this is a 
monarchy and an aristocracy within our re- 
public ts it not Well for us to know it as soon 
as possible? Is this powerful and secretive 
PMitical organization, which has already be- 
gun to threaten the subversion of the repub- 
lic, really Christianity, or, as Mr. Pentecost 
so aptly suggests, is it uot soine other anity? 
Cc. B. B. 


The Hebrew Jubilce. 

The Halifax, N. S., Critic recently issued a 
jubilee number, in which appears an article 
by Mr. C. F. Fraser, the editor, entitied, “A 
Jubilee Reverie.” 

In this article a venerable Jew, with whom 
the writer was acquainted as a boy, gives the 
following lucid explanation of the theory of 
the Jewish jubilee: 

“Through the institution of the jubilee, land 
monopoly was rendered impossible, and, cap- 
ital in land being available to all the people, 
industry reaped its full and just reward. 
Under such a law no family could remain for 
generations in abject poverty; for at the jubi- 
lee the lands with which they had parted, it 
may be from necessity, once again became 
their own property. Nor was this unfair to 
the persons who had become the temperary 
owners of the lands; for all purchases were 
based upon the law, and the law provided 
that in the jubilee year the land should revert 
to its original owners; and hence the prices 
paid by purchasers varied according to the 
hearness or remoteness of the ensuing jubi- 
lee.” . 

Here the old man stopped, and after a pro- 
Icnged silence, broken only by the unryth- 
mnetical ticking of a dozen clocks, he coatin- 
ued slowly, as if in profound thought: 

“Our laws were indeed just; the people 
have an inalienable right to the land, and in- 
dividual monopoly is ut variance with the 
spirit of equity; but many generations will 
come and go before the justice of this claim 
shall be generally recognized among the 
Gentiles.” 

Commenting hereon Mr. Fraser says: 

As I now ponder over the old man’s words 
their full depth and significance appear to me 
in a new and Striking light, aud I see. for the 
first time, how closely his ideas agree with 
those of Mr. Henry George, and how strange 
itis that Mr. George’s theory, that private 
oWuership in land is prejudicial to the best 
interests of soviety und utterly Gpposed to 
the fundamental principle of equity and jus- 
lice, should have so startied the present gen- 
eraliop, seeing that its truth had been 
acknowledged by the early writers of the 
holy scriptures und by the framer of the 
Hebrew law. 


How Small Competitors Are Crushed. 

Lyons, Muass., July 6.—Mvy father was an 
oil refiner and went in partnership with T— 
at Foxburgh, Pa. They put their hard-earned 
money together and bought a ten-barrel still, 
the capacity of which they increased to forty 
barrels. The still, with other improvements, 
they then valued at $5,000. They were mak- 
ing money and underselling the Standard oil 
company when one day a representative of 
that corporation appeared and offered them 
$2,000 for their outfit, threatening if they 
would not sell to ship oil in and underbid 
them. Of course they sold. They went into 
the grocery business and after a year failed. 
My father moved to Salamanca, N. Y., and 
worked in the Erie car shops that winter for 
one dollara day. Now, how can aman pay 
rent, buy fuel and support a family of five on 
adollara day! I think the strain he went 
threugh that winter was the cause of his 


death a few months later. 
; Emmett T. SMITA. 


A Catholic Who Kuews His Rights, and, 
Knowing. Dare Maintain. 

BrRook.yn, N. Y¥.—When Dr. McGlynn has 
been cut off from the church by a cruel and 
unjust sentence of excommunication, which, 
no matter what the pretext, was originally 
occasioned by his teaching the doctrine that 
the land of every country belongs to the peo- 
ple of that country, then it is time for Catho- 
lies who believe in this doctrine to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in solid phalanx, an- 
nouncing their determination to uphold the 
doctrine in spite of the pretense that it is con- 
trary to faith, as some of the Catholic church 
authoritics are endeavoring so industriously 
to make people believe. 

Let every Catholic who believes in the land 
theory do all in his power to convince his fel- 
low Catholics of the real nature of the doc- 
trines and then they cannot be fooied by mis- 
representations. I do not for one moment 
admit that there is anything un-Cathelic in 
the theory. I am a firm believer in every 


dogma of the Catholic church, which I con- 


sider not a mere human institution, but of 
divine origin, speaking the words of eternal 
truth through itsinfallible head, the pope. Yet 
one cannot fail to recognize the miserable ten- 
dency to err in the human side of the church. 
In fact, this fallibility and weakness of its 
members is only a stronger proof of its divin- 
ity, for had it been only a human orgs nization 
it would have been whelmed by its own cor- 
ruption just about four hundred years ago. 

The infallibility of the church and of the 
pope is limited to matters of faith and morals. 
Now neither the church nor any pope has 
ever pronounced against the theory that pri- 
vate ownership of land, including the un- 
earned increment—those values which arise 
from the growth of the community—is unjust. 
And the proposition that the state should take 
the unearned increment for the common ben- 
efit of all because created by aj is so clearly 
within the province of the state’s right of tax- 
ation that no Catholic writer has dared to 
controvert it. And the talk of compensation 
is the veriest nonsense. People are not com- 
pensated for paying their taxes. 

No one has dared interfere with learned 
Bishop Nulty for teaching this same doctrine. 
He declares that ‘“‘usufruct is the highest form 
of ownership which individuals can hold in 
land,” and in his beautiful letter to the clergy 
and faithful of his diocese he expounds the 
great truths that God has made the earth for 
all his creatures, that all have an equal inter- 
est in it because all have an equal interest in 
life, and that if some monopolize more .than 
their share they shouid be made to pay to the 
community in taxation the full value of that 
monopoly, so that the interests of all may be 
guarded. 

As to Dr. McGlynn, his case seems more 
nearly to resemble that of the great patriot 
priest, Savonarola, than any other example 
vet adduced from higtory. This wonderful 
monk preached to the poor of Florence the 
gospel of a new crusade. He denounced the 
nobles for their licentiousuess, brought men 
back to true religion aud devoted himself to 
the material and political welfare of his fel- 
low citizens. He freed the city from its sub- 
jection to the Medicis and started a model 
republic, placing a tax of ten percent on all 
real property. The infamous pope, Alexan- 
der VI, could not stand the denunciations of 
the “Roman machine,” and through various 
intrigues succeeded in finally having him con- 
demned and burned, although he was never 
convicted ol heresy. 

As to the assertion of the New York Sun 
that Dr. McGlynn, when saving that ‘a man 
who sins against his conscience sins against 
the Holy Ghost” was uttering ‘unadulterated 
Protestantism,” it is only necessary to quote 
from Addis & Arnoltd’s ‘‘Catholie Dictionary,” 
approved by Cardinals Manning and Me- 
Closkey, and published in New York by the 
Catholic publication suciety company. It says 
under the word “‘conscieuce:” 

Two great principles conceraing conscience 
are laid down by Catholic divines. First, a 
man is always bound to follow his conscience, 
even if false and erroneous...) Nor can 
any injuncticn of any authority, ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil, make it lawful fora man to do 
that which his conscience unhesitatingly con- 
demns as certainly wicked. God bimseif, 
Billuart says, cannot make it lawful for a 
man to act against his conscience, because to 
do so Without sin is a contradiction in terms. 

While not attempting to interfere with the 
conscientious beliefs of others, we have a 
right to maintain our own. The church au- 
thorities may oppose the land theory in their 
capacity of citizens, but when they attempt 
to use the machinery of the church to throw 
discredit on the objects of the Anti-poverty 
society or the united labor party they make 
an awful mistake, and it will take years of 
good behavior on the part of future success- 
ors to restore the church to the position of 
influence it has held. 

Good Catholics should protest against the 
misuse of ecclesiastical authority now going 
on andthe abusive misrepresentations of a 
great political doctrine by those now in 
power. ' THomas B. Preston. 


Will Be Excommunicated With a Quiet 
Censcience. 

MARATHON City, Wis.—Inclosed find re- 
mittance for renewal for THe Sranparp. I 
read in yesterday’s papers that the order for 
the excommunication of that true and fearless 
friend of humanity, Dr. McGlynn, has arrived 
from Rome. As a Catholic and a citizen I 
greatly deplore that wealthy New Yorkers, 
lay and ecclesiastical, should have gone so 
far in their efforts to crush the truth as to in- 
veigle the well meaning but ill-advised Leo 
XU. The willful and malicious misrepresen- 
tutions of our cause by the wealthy American 
dailies are fair samples of the misrepresenta- 
tions practiced at Rome. But if excommuui- 
cation is to fall on all Catholics who uphold 
the land. doctrine advocated by Dr. McGlynn, 
then will I also be excommunicated—and 
with a quiet conscience. Therefore, let us do 
all in our power to uphold the hands of the 
champion of truth, justice and humanity until 
the victory is Won and the pepe has seen his 
error, Which, if we are up and doing, will be 
before long. Because, if the cause so near 
and dear to our hearts shall have once tri- 
umphed im one state, the tremendous advant- 
age gained by that state will compel the other 
states to follow, and, once in operation in the 
whole United States, other nations must 
follow or be depopulated. The very thought 
almost makes me inad with dehght. 

M. LEMMER. 


Rome at the Helm. 

LAKELAND, Fla., July 12.—So it has come to 
pass that in this “free” country of ours a 
very considerable class of citizens of the 
United States are to be restricted and even 
directed in their political opinions and acts 
by a royal ecclesiastical machine in Rome; 
thet the archbishop of New York, the ap- 
pointed representative of the Romish hier- 
archy, through the culumus of the press, de- 
clares the right of the propaganda, through 
him, to say to the millions of Catholics of 
America what views they may or may not 
hold concerging the all important political 
question of taxation. The presumptuous inter- 
ference of the Catholic church with our pub- 
lie school system, which kindled the fires of 
“know-nothingism’? and fanned them to a 
beat that threatened the Catholic “church” 
(not the Catholic “religion”) with extermina- 
tion in the United States, was insignificant 


when compared with this issue of American 
citizenship. Pp. V. Jonrs. 


Docs Rome Claim Political Allegiance? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 13.—A man has 
been excommunicated for obeying his con- 
science, his reason and his religion in a purely 
tempvural matter. Are Catholics to infer 
from this that their political actions are tu be 
governed by Rome! Are they to believe that 
the government of their country is subordin- 
nate to the demands of the church and that 
Rome claims a politica! allegiance more bind- 
ing than their allegiance to their own coun- 
try? If the Catholic church proposes to en- 
force these principles, then I say Catholicism 
is dangerous, and no gevernment is safe 
where it exists. Supposing the pope issueda 
command for every true Cuatholie to refuse 
to pay civil taxes! What difference would 
there be then between that and the command 
sent to Dr. McGlynn, “Don’t attend certain 
political meetings?’ _ 

lt is the duty of everv true Catholic to op- 
pose with all bis might this movement of 
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Rome in politics. Otherwise the old prejudice 
which a century could scarcely overcome will 
revive in fresh vigor. “Catholic and traiter” 
will again be heard, and the cry of “no 
popery” ring throughout the land. A. EK 


: The Pope He isn Happy Man, 
Jay Kayelle in Toronto Grip. 
The pope he sat in the Vatican, 
In St. Peter’s chair sat he; 
And he said, “Such a fix as I’ve got into, 
I ne’er in my life did see.” 
An’ aye as he swiftly twirled each thumb, 
He sighed to himself, ‘Me miserum 


“ Pere’s the Irish priests. all a-erying ‘Woe! 
For the land is desolate? 8 
But the English bishops they say ‘Not so, 
Pay no heed to their lying prate.’ 
Eheu! Tecan but twirl each thumb, 
And helplessly sigh, Me miserum 


“Tl send two prelates over the sea, 
And try what Italian finesse — 
Will do, to make matters more smooth for me, 
And help me out of this mess. 
At present I can but t-wirl each thumb, 
And sigh to myself, Me miserum ! 


“The nuncio, with Norfolk’s duke hobnobs 
In honor of jubilee; 
But, then, there’s these Irish eviction jobs, 
Demanding my sympathy—. 
How to keep both parties under my thtnb 
Is the bothering problem—Me miserwin! 


“So unfortunate! just when the swerving mind 
Of English seciety 
Is turning to Rome, in fact, going it blind 
With fashionable piety— 
Cries Ireland, ‘Oh father, why are you 
dumb 
Over these our wrongs?—Me miserum! 


‘If Tsay to Ireland, ‘Submit to wrong,’ 
Parnell will the Moses be, 
Who from bondage will lead them forth e’er 
long, 
But in that case—good by to me, 
They will say I just sat and twirled my 
thumb, 
While poor Ireiand wailed, ‘Me miserum? 


“Tf Tsay to those who believe tn me, 
Who to faith and to church are true, 
‘Bon courage, Belle Erin! I bless you, be free! 
Then, England, good-bye to you, 
To the gold, to the lands, we had planned 
would come 
To Mother Church, Me miserum! 


“Eheu! Thave fallen on an evil day, 
For the schoolmaster is abroad, 


And the demon of thought we no more can: 


lay 
In the name of the church or of God. ° 
McGlynn I have bounced—but he’ll make 
things hun 
In the states, I suppose—Me miserum! 


‘Now, which shall I keep, and which let go? 

Poor Erin, or Albion rich? 

Could I soft sawder both, how blest! but, no— 

There remains but the question—which? 

I dare not think. Go, bid Gounod come, 
Be music my solace—Me miserugr! 
Are Catholics Rome’s Subjects? 

Wisconsin, July 12.—The Milwaukee Catho- 
lic Cittzen of July 2, anticipating the visit 
and speech of Dr. McGlyun on the 6th, had 
an article headed “The Archbishop’s Wish,” in 
which it said: “CArchbishop Heiss, when spoken 
toonthe matter . . . hoped that none of 
his Catholic people would countenance or en- 
courage hin by their presence.” 

The same paper of the 9th said: 

So far as receiving any indorsement from 
the Catholics of this city, Dr. McGlynn’s visit 
has been a complete failure. A Sentinel re- 
yorter says that Irishmen were as scarce as 

en’s teeth ut the labor picnic. 

Which, if true, shows conclusively what ob- 
sequious slaves ‘‘his Catholic people” or ‘‘sub- 
jects” are to the hishop. And it further 
demonstrates the need of Dr. McGlynn’s work 
to show Catholics that they do not belong 
soul and body to the pope and his sateilites. 
How long will it be before American Catho- 
lics will become true and real American citi- 
zens by discarding the authority of, and al- 
legiance to, all foreign potentates and acting 
upon their own judgments as patriotic Ameri- 
eans! The authority used to silence McGlynn 
may some day biot out our system of free 
government if it can exercise influence over 
a sufficient number of its “subjects.” 

W.S. WW. 


A Presbyterian ‘Clergyman Spreading the 
Light Ameng the Miners. 


SLATINGTON, Pa., July 13.—I sent to the 
Anti-poverty society a few days ago $1 as my 
initiation fee. Ihave also set aside a small 
sum to be used in this righteous ‘cause, and 
have announced in the pulpit my conviction 
that the absorption of rent by private indi- 
viduals is the monster evil of this age. For 
some time past I have been making use of the 
many opportunities that come in my way as 
preacher and pastor to show that our present 
land system stands squarely across the track 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and has got to 
co down. 

My bible says, ‘The profit of the earth is 
for all.” Whatever the wise writer. of Ec- 
clesiastics meant by the words he certainly 
got down to the truth when he said that. And 
it makes very little difference, to my mind, 
whether or no the writer of the 115th psalm 
believed in land taxation. His words, ‘The 
earth hath He made for the children of men,” 
are as the blast of a trumpet to me. 

® Jounx F. Scott, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. MeGlynun Doing God’s Will. 

LowELL, Mass., July 12.—Chairman Gahan 
of the Anti-poverty society in New York last 
Sunday expressed my sentiments. Excom- 
munieated or not, lam with Father MeGlynn 
on the land question. He is doing God's will 
when he speaks what he thinks. A Roman 
Catholic cannot ke a good citizen if denied 
this privilege. SAMUEL QUINN. 


The Comiug Demonstration at Whecling. 

Henry George will speak at a grand demon- 
stration of the Knights of Labor to be held-at 
Wheeling, Pa., on the 30th. 


tt Will Be Submitted to Popular Yote. 
West Virginia Democrat. 

As we understand the case, Dr. McGlynn 
was given the alternative either to renounce 
a political conviction or be excommunicated. 
He could not renounce his conviction,.and 
Rome expelled him froin her church. As we 
understand the cuse, it was this: The arch- 
bishop, exercising authority in this free coun- 
try, claims aright to prohibit a priest from 
advocating a purticular econuinic prupusition; 
the archbishup claims a right to say that.a 
priest shall not argue iu favor of the George 
land theory. The question was not whether a 
priest may make political speeches, but 
whether he may advecute «w doctrine which, 
in the opinicn of the archbishop, is an unsound 
doctrine. [f the church forbids her priests to 
make pulitienl speeches, so far so good; but if 
the priest may speak on publie questions, then 
the eburch in Ruine, three thousand miles dis- 
tant, must nut dictate the political opinions of 
an Arerican citizen. . . . The question is 
not whether the George theory be correct; 
the precise question is whether Rome shatl 
dictate the political opinions of a native born 
American priest. If this question be submit- 
ted to a popular vote, 1t will be decided 
ugainst Rome by a thousand ballots to one. 
This is the view of every intelligent Catholic 
with whom we have consulted. 


ANTI-POVERTY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. McGlynn. Addresses an Immense Audte 
ence in McCaull’s Upera House on Sanday 
Evening. 

Dr. MeGlynn lectured Iast Sunday even- 
ing at McCaull’s opera house, in Philadelphia, 


at the meeting of the Anti-poverty society of 


that city. To say that the house was crowd- 
ed would give but a faint idea of the extent 
of the vast audience that sweltered and 
panted within it. One of the side doors was 
opened at 7 o’ciock for the admission of 
women. At 7:30 the. main entrances were 
thrown open, and a tumultuous scramble for 
seats ensued, which continued until every part 
of the house, even to the top gallery, was 
packed with people. The heat was almost in- 
tolerable, the temperature during the two 
hours and a half oceupied by the proceedings 
being close on 100 degrees. The audience 
was apparently made up mostly of working 
people, though there were many young men 
present whose appearance indicated that 
they were of the well-to-do classes. The 
audience was in thorough sympathy with Dr. 
McGlynn, and greeted every reference to the 
principles of radical land reform with loud 
and continued applause. 

W.H. Johnson, chairman of the meeting, 
spoke for half an hour previous to the arrival 
of Dr. MeGliynn.- In reference to the excom- 
munication of Dr. McGlynn, he denounced the 
usurpations of Rome, recalling the fate of the 
emperor, Henry IV of Germany and of Bar- 
barossa a century later, and declaring that 
an American citizen in the person of Dr. Me 
Glynn would overthrow the usurped powers 
ofthe papacy. He said that an “impolitic 
pedagogue of an archbishop” had renewed the 
pretensions of Rome, and that the anathema 
of the pope was only empty thunder when 
supporting them. 

When Dr. McGlynn came upon the stage 
the audience greeted him with a storm of ap- 
plause. It was nearly five minutes before the 
doctor was permitted to begin his address, 
the air being whitened with waving handker- 
chiefs, and the cheering loud and continuous, 
The speech which followed lasted two hours, 
the audience listening with the closest atten- 
tion and frequently interrupting the speaker 
with applause. In speaking of the right of 
all men to the natural bounties of the earth, 
the doctor said: 

“The great doctrine of this natural religion 
by which men who have quarreled with the 
church from what they saw in it are belag 
brought back to God, has for its central truth 
the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man. Mightis no longer right. (Applause.) 
It is no longer natural that the big devour the 
little. The giant is bound to respect the help- 
less infant that bears God’s image. All men 
are equally the children of God, and God is 
not the stepfather of any. 

“God could not be the father that he is,” 
said the speaker, if he gave to any class of 
men a special right in the bounties of nature 
The Anti-poverty society were neither anare 
chists nor socialists. The highest judjcia} 
authority had decided that the common 
wealth had the right to tax land, and they 
wanted it taxed up to.the value of the rental 
but sought that end only by constitutional 
means. 


“Compensation?” continued the doctor, ‘L 


believe in no compensation to the man who 
has stolen because he stops stealing. A man’s 
title to a share in the bounties of nature con- 
sists in the fact that he has been born. It is 
the doctrine of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. ‘Liberty, equality and fraternity’ is 
a transcript of the guspel and should be on 
the front of every Christian church. It is a 


pity that the church is so conservative as to 


support for vested rights what are only 
vested wrongs and to aid the aristocracy 
against the democracy. : 
‘The object of this crusade is to abolish 
poverty by asserting the great truth of na- 
tural religion, of right reasonand of natural 
justice, and giving ourselves no rest until we 
shali have made it practical by incorporating 
it in all our laws and, if need be, in our con- 
stitutions. | 
“Jt is claimed that there should be, in the 
interest of trade and civilization, an undis-~ 
turbed, perpetual possession of larger posses- 
sions of the common estate. It is necessary 
that those who build houses, factories, etc, 
should have undisturbed possession of their 
property, else they will not make these im- 
provements. Then men find that from the in- 
creased value that comes to land by density 
of population there is an enormous advantage 
accruing from the individual ownership of the 
land thus held in undisturbed possession. But 
they make the mistake of confounding the une 
disturbed possession, which is essential to civ- 
ilization and progress, with the abso- 
lute ownership, which is a crime agains 
natural justice. Henry George has 
taught the distinction between the tiwo, 
and how the one and the other can be recon- 
ciled without doing injustice to either. All 
that is necessary 1s that those who have the 
undisturbed perpetual possession shall simply 
pay a just equivalent for the privilege to 


those to whom the joint undivided state con-- 


fessedly belongs; so that the possessors shall 
be perpetual tenants while the whole commun- 
ity shall be the joint owners. By the payment 
of the rent under the form of a tax from the 
possessors to the owners, each individual 
inemnber of the community will enjoy hisshare 
of the common estate through the fund thatis 
paid by the individual possessors nto the com- 


mon treasury.” _ ; D 
.- At the conclusion of his address, Dr. Mo- 


Glynn found it difficult to retire, such was the 
demonstrations of approval on the part of his 
audience. 
Catholics 
TRENTON, N. J., July 13.—I am glad to see 


Are Independent. .” 


a Catholic who is not made of putty, and I> 


am more than pleased to know that that 
Catholic isan American. This McGlyon busi 
ness is about the biggest question now agitat- 


ing people of the Catho.ic persuasion. There 


is no way of coercing these Catholics who 
follow Dr. McGlynn to return and lie down 
like dogs. 

We are certainly on the threshold of a 
great reform, and Dr. McGlynn will do more 
good as a free mnan in six months than five 
hundred slave priests would do in one thou- 
sund years. T. R. EL 


Another Reverend Kecruit. 

Rev. Alexander Jackson of the First Pres 
byteriaun church, Pittsburg, Pa., has enlisted 
in the ranks of the neveerusade. On July 11 
Mr. Jackson delivered an eloquent discourse 


on the land question, in which he declared his. 


The ad- 


convictions in upmistakable . terms. 


dress was attentively listened to and received. 


with evident favor. 


Erie K. of L. 


The six assemblies of Knights of Laborin 


Erie, Pa., held a grand picnic at the new plea- 


sure grounds, Four MiJe creek, on Wednesday. 


of Jastweek. The order isina very flourishing 
condition in Erie, having gained 2,500 mem- 
bers in eighteen months. 
avery large one, and would have been still 
larger had the boats been able to accommo- 
date all who wished-to gu. It was addressed. 
by Henry George, who was most warmly and. 
enthusiastically received. : 


Sp Oren i Jae ae fr eed nett ee RY Nee eae ee 


The gathering was 


eer rin here he ae ae ie 


PARTY OF AMERICAN 
LIBERTY. 


- Phough the newspapers and other profes- 

Sional suciety saviors ure doing their best to 
mnislead the people concerning the case of Dr. 
MeGiynn, the truth is spreading despite the 
efforts to corrall it, and the mass of the peo- 
ple are coming to see, understand and re- 
sent the impudent outrage on American citi- 
genship committed by the Roman machine, at 
the instance of Archbishop Corrigan, on Fev. 
Dr. McGlynn. To readers of Tue Stanparp 
the facts are too familiar to need elaborate 
Fepresentution, but a brief summary may be 
useful mm enabling ali concerned to call them 
to mind in due order. 

First—The attempt was made, direct from 
Rome, four years ago, to have Dr. McGlynn 
suspended because, in his Irish land league 
speeches, he avowed his belief in the com- 
Mon ownership of land. Cardinal McCloskey 
refused to suspend him, but did induce him to 
promise to refrain from making further land 
Jeague speeches. & 

Second—All of this excitement died out long 
ago through the reversal of Rome's policy 
toward Ireland. The doctrine of the land 
for the people was openly preached by Bishop 
Nulty and other prelates and priests in Tre- 
Jand, while land leavie meetings were freely 
held, with Archbishop Corrigan's consent, in 
the basements of the Catholic churches in 
this city. 

Third—So far from objecting to participa- 
tion of any kind by Dr. dcGiynn in politics, 
Archbishop Corrigan deliberately sought to 
use the influence be supposed that the docter 
had obtained by supporting Mr. Cleveland’s 
candidacy for the presidency: and, at the 
archbishop’s request, Dr. MeGiynu went to 
Washington to urge the promotion of General 
Jobn Newton, then inthe army and now the 
commissioner of public works for this city. .- 

Fourth—Last summer, because of mere 
mewspaper rumor, the archbishop presumed 
to caution Dr. McGlynn about his felations 
with Henry George, and intimated that the 
Jatter was in some way committed to social- 
ism. 

Fifth—When, at Dr. McGlynn’'s request, Mr. 
George called on Archlishup Corrigan to tell 
him what his views really were, the arch- 
bishop would vot listen to the man he had 


THE 


misrepresented, but insisted on talking about 


the land league difficulty of four years befure, 
and finaliy told Mr. Georye that he bad called 
a meciing of his council for that day to con- 
sider the question of Dr. McGlynn’s suspen- 
sion. Uptothis time Dr. McGlynn had not 
époken for George or taken any part in the 
canvass, and Ms. George curried with him 
the first authoritative information that the 
archbishop could receive, that it was Dr. 
McGlynw’s intention to take part in the ecan- 
vass. Yet so eager was the archbishop to 
suspend the doctor that he had actually, in 
advance of any such notice, called his coun- 
eil together to act in the matter, using the 
four-vears’ oid Jetters from Cardinal Simeoni 
to Cdinal McCloskey concerning the Irish 
Jand league speeches as his authority. Here 
itiselear that the archbishop sought to sus- 
pend Dr. McGlynn for merely believing in the 
Jand doctrine, and in advance of any renewed 
public advocacy of it 

Fifth—The actual suspension of Dr. Me- 
Glynn, on Oct. 2d, was for his discbedience 
to the Archbishop’s command issued to him 
and to several! other priests not to attend the 
Chickering hall ratification meeting on Oet. 
Ist. That suspension was for uwvo weeks. It 

yas respected by Dr. ReGivan, and at the 
end of that time he resumed his priestly func- 
Goons. 

Sixth—Vis next suspension was attribuied 
to two offences, une contradicting the 
pope’s declaration, the other declaring that 
private ownership in land is unjust. Dr. Me- 
Glynn disavowed any thoucht of contradict- 
ing the pone, and Archbishop Corrigan tacitly 
accepted te disevowal, but the prelate 
publicity declared that because “he never 
Witndrew the main.stutement that private 
Ownership iu Jand is unjust’ Dr. McGlynn 
Was suspended for the remainder of the year. 

Seventh—When the first telegram came 
summoning Dr. McGlynn to Rome be did not 
sefuse to obey it, but truthfully declared that 
oOwWing,to his iliness he was unabie to £0 at 
once. While insuperable obstacles to obey- 
ing the order still existed a-second dispatch 
came from Cardinal Simesni, ordering Dr. 
MeGlynn not only to come to Kome, but, be- 
fore doing so, to condemn in writing the doc- 
trines to wiich be has given uiterance in pub- 
lic meetings, or which have been attributed to 
him in the press.” This order remained unre- 
called, and a necessary part of all subse- 
quent orders up to the time of the excommu- 


nication; and it was thenceforward absolute] vo 


useless for Dr. McGiynn to zo to Rome with- 
out previously recaniing the truth. Under 
the circumstances, it is the very height of 
mendacious impudence fora man as fainiliar 
with the facts 2s Monsignor Preston to tell 
the public that Dr. MeGlynn wus not sum- 
moned to Rome because of any expression of 
opinion. . 

There is no possible escupe from the evi- 
dence showing that an Aierican Catholic 
priest, born in the city of New York, ortho- 
dox in belief, blameless in life, and of 


acknowledged abijity and popularity, bas 


been excommunicated by the Roman machine 
because he would not allow bis archbishop to 
dictate his opinions and control his acts in 
American politics. Neither is there any 
doubt that the seculer and Protestant re- 
ligious press, us a whole, and the Protestant 


clergy, as a body, have lent their sanction 


to this proceeding and rushed unasked to the 
vindication and support of the papal claim of 
a right to interfere in American politics. 

The cause cf this remarkuble exhibi- 
tion is not dificult to find. <Any one 
who has watched the long. struggle betwecn 
Bismarck and the pope in the new German 
empire will see the cause ata glance. Pro- 
fessor John Burgess, in an article in the cur- 
rent number of the Political Science Quarterly, 
in discussing the causes of Bismarck’s final 
and humiliating surrender, says: 

But the government, especially the presi- 
dent of the ministry, Prince Bismarck, had 
now became fully possessed with the ide: 
that the liberal, progressive and radical ele- 
ments in German politics could no longer be 
relied upoh for Joyalty and patriotism and 
were resolved upon union with the con- 
servative elements. 

In other words, Bismarck, having deter- 
mincd in his own mind that a monstrous and 
burdensome military despotism is essential to 
she maintenance of royal and aristocratic 
government in a united German enipire, delib- 
erately courted un alliance with the pope for 
effecting such a unionof all kinds of arbitrary, 
autocratic power as weuld render the strug- 
gles of liberal Germans for greater liberty 

d for partial disarmament futile. Precise- 
av the sume motive has brought about the tacit 
understanding between the saviors of society, 
the press, the Protestant clergy and the Cath- 
olic ecclesiastic machine in New York. Them- 
Selves iguorant of the principles and purposes 
of the great political land and labor move- 
ment, und unwilling to study or consider it, 
they fear to trust to a free debate before the 
great tribunal of the people and seek any al- 
diance, however unnatural, that may be of- 
fered to them to resist the growth of a popu- 


‘help them out. 
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Jar movement that they distrust and fear. It 
is needless to suy that this huddling together 
of the alarmed and ignorant “classes” is a 
gratifying Giough unintentional tribute to the 
strength of the new movement on the one 
hand and on the other a most disgraceful con- 
fession of the loss of the old-time American 
spirit of independence among a considerable 
number of our people. 

Though such ao exhibition of cowardice and 
want of faith in the people is bumiliating to 
every American, it is by no means prejudicial 
to the prospects of the new party, Jooking at 
it merély from a partisan standpoint. The 
great heart of the American people still 
beats true to liberty and independence, and 
it will never injure any party to have it known 
that it stands alone in resenting and resisting 
foreign dictation in our politics. The old 
know nothing party, with considerable suc- 
cess, appealed to this sentiment Jonge ago, but 
it was a party secret in its methods, narrow 
in its aims and representing hatred and preju- 
dice rather than principle. This new party 
has gathered around a great principle. It 
has no prejudice against foreigners and no 
hatred toward the Catholic church. It be- 
lieves in absoiute freedom of conscience, and 
seeks to impose no restraints on religious con- 
Victions. It proposes not to interfere with 
the faith of cur Catholic fellow citizens, but 
rather to rescue them from the tyranny of a 
machine which thousands of Catholic 
priests. and laymen regard as well nigh 
unbearable. The new party has no 
guarrel with religion and, on the contrary, 
welcomes the mest devout priests and 
preachers to its platform and cheers their 
most impassioned appeals to men to imitate 
the Jife and character of Christ. Such a 
party is equipped as no other ever has been 
to lead a new crusade to rescue the cross 
of Christ from the more than barbarian 
hands of a political ring that is using it as an 
instrument of political tyranny and as the 
means to gratify lust and greed. This new 
party is the first that in principle, attitude 
nud leadership ever was in a position to 
attack the abuses of power by the Roman 
machine with the full concurrence of 
thousands of sincere and devout Cuathelies. 
If it must, then, stand alone as the champion 
of American liberty against all foreign 
aggression, papal or otherwise, it surely 
enters the field well equipped for the con- 
flict. 

But will it stand alone?) That isa question 
that concerns the old partics more than it 
concerns the new one. The crowds that de- 
fied the terrible heat in the two prixcipal 
cities on this continent on Jast Sunday even- 
ing to applaud every utterance in support 
either of Dr. MeGlynn or of American free- 
dom showed on which side the natural en- 
thusiasm of the human heart is enlisted. 
Take, too, the pulpit utterances on that same 
Sunday. Read the ringing words of the ven- 
erable Dr. King of the Methodist church, 
lauding the eourage and piety of Dr. Me- 
Glyno and glorying in his courage and pa- 
triolism; read Dr. De Costa’s thoughtful words 
in the Episcopal church of St. John the Evanu- 
gelist, rebtking the great majority of preach- 
ers for obeying capital rather than God in 
this matter, and contrast them with the ut- 
terances on the same day by two Baptist 
preachers, one in Brooklyn and the other in 
New York, who faisely or stupidly, as the 
case may be, insisted that Dr. MeGlynn’s sus- 
pension and excommunication were justifia- 
ble acts of mere church discipline. Can any 
one imagine the sermons of the latter appeal- 
ing to any sentiments higher thun narrow 
sectarianism or mammon worship! Can any 
one, on the other hand, imagine a generousor 
patriotic man listening to Dr. De Costa or Dr. 
King without feeling a glow of warinth and 
sympathy! Inthe long run, the people will 
fleck to hear such preachers as these, and 
onee again and in this materialistic age, as 
Mr. Pentecost puts it, Christian preaching 
will successfully meet the old time test, 
which is that the common people hear it 
gladly. 

But the common people rule in America. 
If the old parties persist in ignoring the uni- 
versal sentiment among such people against 
anything like foreign interference in Ameri- 
can polities, so much the worse for the old 
parties and so much the better for the new. 
Pious members of the latter are already per- 
suaded that it is providentially led. Its less 
devout members express amazement at its 
good luck. Whether it be providence er luck, 
certainly nothing could be more fortunate for 
the new party than that its confused and 
stupid opponents should.thus abandon to it 
the sole defense of the great principle of 
American independence from foreign dicta- 
tion. The people who enter it through that 
door will study with sympathctic interest and 
eager attention the doctrine that Protestant 
monopolisis and boodlers so hate, that, like 


‘Prince Bismarck, they welcome the power of 


the pope in suppressing it, and the result 
mnay be a growth so rapid that the cxpected 
success of 1802 will even be realized in 18s, 
However it may be with individuals, the new 
party can certainly thank God for the ene- 
mies it has made. Their cowardice, stupidity 
and ignorance have done more fer the good 
cause than could have otherwise been accum- 
plished by ten years of advocacy not thus 
aided. We have much cause to love our ene- 
mies, and to pray for those who have despite- 
fully used us, and [T am almost tempted to 
wish long life, and continuance of their present 
temper, to Pope Leo XL, Cardinal Simconi, 
Arcubishop Corrigan, Monsignor Preston, Joe 
O'Donoghue and Dick Croker,,, since they 
have taught me the Christian virtue of sutfer- 
ing fools gladly—seceing how ful they are. 
Wituiam T. Croaspare. 


Earnest Work in California. 

Judge James G. Maguire of San Francisco, 
writing from Boulder creek, Cal.. says: 

IT addressed a meeting in San Jose last Sat- 
urday evening, aud have been invited to 
speak there again on a week from Wednes- 
day, as our meeting was not satisfactorily ad- 
vertised. I will go. I have also engage- 
ments to speak at Santa Cruz, Sacramento 
and Stockton during the next two weeks. 

The pamphicts were received in due time, 
and are being used effectively. Another lot 
of 6,000 has been ordered by our secretary, 
which, of course, has not yet arrived. 

I tell you those pamphlets are mighty edu- 
cators, Our present great effort is to ect the 
nucleus of a ciub, as fur as possible, in every 
town and city for the purpose of getting the 
“Land and Labor library” into the bands of 
the peuple. 

Bishop Nulty’s letter is an immense thing. 
The Italians, to be consistent, should certainly 
excommunicate him for teaching heretical 
truths. It will do us a great deal of good. 


A Short Story, but Full of Meaning.: 
CixcixnatTI, O., July 12.—Ina recent issue 
the American Engineer says: 

Zallroad) builders are looking far ahead, 
and are recognizing that the west will stand 
just so much railread construction during the 
next five years, and if macerial and labor will 
not advance too far, they propose to go on 
and cover the country with tracks before 
competitors do, even though the construction 
is not particularly productive for two or three 
years, These long headed investors are buy- 
ing adjoining real estate, and will have it 
This activity in real estate is 
legitimate. The crowded old world will 
crowd into the new us fast as possible. Land 
will become vear by year scarcer. Fortunes 
will be made by buying land and holding it 
until the necessities of the world’s millions 
compel them to pay enhanced values. Lum- 
ber territory and mineral territory are being 
picked up by shrewd men to be held and let 
out to their greatest advantage. 

Could any warning be plainer? 
4s EXGIZER. 


THE SUBURBS OF GREAT CITIES. 


Valine of Land Near Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


The Baltimore Sun has been lately engaged 
in-ascertaining the value of land in the vicin- 
ity of several large eastern cities, the purpose 
being to show that Baltimore's suburbs offer 
better inducements to investors than those of 
the other places. At the same time, however, 
the facts brought out prove, what such inves- 
tigations must invariably prove, that land 
owners possess the power to impose on the 
rest of the community for the use of their land 
a tax which advances in proportion to the 
necessity of the community for the land, and 
which rests only a shade below the point at 
which it would drive capital to other uses. A 
dispatch from Boston to the Sur says that 
suburban lots of from 3,560 to 5,0G0 feet in 
area located in the thickly settled suburbs 
of Boston sell at from thirty to fifty cents 
a foot. Lots of the same area located 
about five miles from the Boston city 
hall are now selling at from eight to 
twelve cents per foot. This land is being 
purchased in large blocks by speculators, 
who either hold it for higher prices or erect 
family hotels such as fill New York city. The 
locations are very convenient to horse and 
stcum transportation, and the land within the 
past year or two increased 100 per cent in 
value. Within seven miles of the city, where 
each lot of lund is subject to restrictions as to 
cost of building constructed, land sells at from 
thirty to fifty cents a foutin lots of about 5,000 
feet. The residences constructed thereon must 
not cost less than $10,000. In a suburb not over 
two miles of the city hall. private residences 
costing from $25,000 to & 160,000 are construct- 
ed on Jand costing fron® 1ifty to seventy-five 
cents per foot. ‘This is in a first-class neigh- 
borhood, and the piice is said to be the hand- 
somest suburb in the United States. Each 
estate is frum 10,000 to 30,000 feet in area. 
From ten to fifteen miles from the heart of 
Boston good lots of land from 5,000 to 10,000 
feet in prea sell at about five cents a foot. It 
is located near railroad depots and churches, 
and is considered good investment for any 
speculator 

The Sun's dispatch from New York says 
that the demand for suburban lets within 
fifteen miles of New York is on the increase, 
as the surplus population cannot find aceoin- 
modations within the city limits. In what is 
known as “the annexed. district,” above the 
Harlem river, the demand is very large, and 
lots sell for all sorts of prices, according to 
locality, but $300 to $1,000 per lot of twenty- 
five feet front may be said to be the average 
figures. On Long island, Staten island and in 
New Jersey luts sell from $60 to $4100, but in 
certain favored places sell for more. 

The Suws Philadelphia correspondent gave 
an interesting account of the value of land on 
the different lines of railroad running in and 
out of that city. The object of the dispatch 
was to show the price of land adapted to eot- 
tage and villa residences from ten to tifteen 
miles out. Those lands range, according to 
situation and proximity to railroads, from 
$3,800 to 85,000 per acre at Bryn Mawr, a 
fashionable settlement, in lots of an aere or 
more. At Wayne, another settlement less 
fashionable, the value of lind ranges from 
$2,000 to $5,000 per acre, the cost ef building 
lots of moderate size ranging from $500 to 
$1,500 per acre. At Ridley park aud Sharon 
hill, the chief places on the P., W. & RB. rail- 
road, building lots sell from 8500 to $2,009, 
seldom for less than $1,€00 if nears station. 
Similar prices range all along the different 
railroads between the several points men- 
tioned, proximity to a station, of which there 
is one every mile or so, governing the value 
of the land. The lines of the Pennsylvania, 
the Reading, the Philadelphia, Wihnington 
and Baltimore, the West Chester, German- 
town and other railroads are dotted with 
these cottages and with summer residences 
ofa high class, and the drift of population 
along them and across the river toward the 
cheaper, poorer and less healthy lands of 
New Jersey is continuous. 

In commenting on the facts given by its 
correspondents, as above, the Sui says: 

“We cite these facts to show the potential 
value of lands from ten to fifteen milesaround 
Baltimore, where the price along our best 
railroads is now singularly low, but where in- 
vestments may be made that in the course of 
a few years will give a handsome profit. Ex- 
cept within a few miles of the city, and in vil- 
lages either contiguous to it or within fifteen 
or twenty minutes’ distance of it by rail, the 
highest price at which lands can be boucht by 
the acre is five hundred dollars near to sta- 
tions, end much less as the distance from the 
rail or the distance from town on the rail in- 
creases. On Charles street avenue extended, 
where there are many fine villa residences 
stretching along it at various points to its 
terminus at Bellona avenue, five miles from 
the city, the price of land: is higher, but is not 
one-third of that obtained for lund by the 
acre within the same distance around Phila- 
delphia. The York road, for a distanee of 
five miles, shows a continuous string of closely 
built houses, or of villa residences and cot- 
tages, up to Govanstown, and the price of 
land by the acre, or of building lots, takes a 
corresponding value, but so inadequately low 
as compared with the price In suburban Phil- 


adelphia, and in the environs of Cincinnati 


and Pittsburg, as to astonish visitors from 
those cities,” 


MORE LAW. 


An English Authority Shows Private Land 
Ownership UCnwarrantable in Law and 
Opposed to Public Policy. 


New Yorx.—In “The Science of Law,” in- 
ternational scientific series, by Sheldon Amos, 
M. A., professor of jurisprudence in Univer- 
sity college, Londen, and inthe Inns of Court, 
examiner in the University of London, ete., 
etc., I find the following remarkable pas- 
sages: 
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might, indeed, be treated as the elass of 
things set apart for the service of the state, 
though in the earlier stages of the develop- 
ment of the conmunity the quantity of land, 
and the limited number of uses to which it is 
capable of being turned, combined to keep 
this aspect of it out of sight. Yet, in fact, the 
relation of a state to its territory, which in 
modern times enters into the essential concep- 
tion of the state, implies that the land cannot 
be looked upon, even provisionally, asa true 
subject of perinanent individual appropria- 
tion. This view obviously commends itself 
from the mere fact that the land is the only 
indestructible commodity in the country hav- 
ing an existence co-cxtensive in duration with 
thet of the state itself; and that the culture 
and produce of the natural soil must always 
bea matter of urgent state concern, quite 
independently of all considerations of the 
classes of persons to whom, from time to 
time, the task of laboring on the soil is, as it 
were, delegated. 

A period may, however, arrive when the 
density of the population and the fixed limits 
of the national scil make this view of the es- 
sentially political character of the land not 
only plausible, but irresistible. If the land is 
looked upon as susceptible of permanent ap- 
propriation by some persons, other persons 
must, by the same theory, be regarded as 
oossibly excluded from it—that is, banished 
rom the territory-of the state. Before reachi- 
ing such a crisis as this, states are usually 
arrested by an imperious appeal to review 
the ccnditions and ‘tendencies: of their land 
laws The state is brought face to face with 


| 


the fact that the spurious notion of the pos- 
sible appropriation forever of the national 
soil by private persons has made alarming 
progress, both in popular theory and practice. 
The cure is to be sought through a variety of 
changes in the laws of ownership as well as 
through more direct governmental action— 
such as is exhibited in the imposition cf land 
taxes, the preservation of commons, and the 
facilitation of purchases of small plots of 
land by other persons than those who, by the 
mere force of their wealth, are absorbing the 
Whole soil. 

The political influence, moreover, of large 
land owners is of itself a sufficient ground for 
a watebful jealousy on the part of the state. 
Whatever be the issue of the controversy as 
to the economical and social advantages of 
large and smail farms, and however un- 
doubted is the importance of security of 
tenure to the cultivators, still the paramount 
dominion of the state over every part of its 
territory isa fact which, in a high condition 
of social progress, cannot be emphasized too 
strongly or made to be felt too universally 
and really. 

Much of the preceding mizht be an extract 
from ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” and we can 
readily forgive the writer’s somewhat lame 
and impotent conclusion as to the possible 
“cure.” WILLIAM Lewis. 


A Clergyman’s Fourth of July. 

The following is an extract from an oration 
by Rev. Albert Walkley of Manistee, Mich., 
delivered at the Fourth of July celebration 
held at Eastlake, a neighboring town. The 
address was listened to with close attention, 
and the speaker was loudly applauded by 
several thousand people: 


The whole great !and question has got to 
come up in our country for settlement. It is 
the root of monstrous evils in the old world, 
and it seems to be at the root of terrible injus- 
tices in this land. As the case now stands, 
the earnings of the community go into the 
hfhas of individuals, instead of into the 
colers of the community, where it belongs. 
Men who sit by, and with folded arms watch 
cities grow up Without moving hand or foot, 
pocket enormous prvlits, Which belong to the 
colInmunities themselves. God made the 
world, God owns the wor!d; it belongs to men 
to use it. Not here and there aman to fence 
all Gud’s world in and eall it his, but the land 
and water and air are yours and mine, to use. 
This great question is coming in some form to 
the front for settlement. dust what form it 
will take no one can tell. 

We see it beginning in the land forfeitures 
of the railroads, we see it inthe more genuine 
respect paid the settler on lund, we see it in 
the outery made by the land grabbers’ papers, 
We see it in the alien Jand luws passed in 
stute legislatures, we see itin the whole agi- 
tution going on all over the country. The 
miud of the masses is stirred, stirred by the 
sense of justice. There is a auiet revolution 
in the depths; it is gathering strength. It is 
different from former revolutions: it is deeper; 
is being all tilled by conscience: it is taking in 
the spirit of the Christ; it is going to utter 
itself in ao Freneh revolution tone, but more 
like the sermon on the mount, more like the 
good samaritan parable. 

What are we going to do about it? D 
Well, first we are roing to think, think care- 
fully, wonderfully candid. And when we 
have thought out our course we are guing to 
act; act, though, in the American way of 
acting. No red ilag in this, no ery of “Down 
With capital’? no harsh names, no detiant 
tone, save so far as it defies wrong. We ure 
to meet men asmen. We will work for the 
law, we will agitate, We will vote, and if we 
are in legisiature or congress we will work 
there and vote. The American way is the 
sure Wway—when it) does oa thing it 
does it for good and forever. In this 
great work we wish to enlist not the puas- 
sions, but the moral sentiments. It is 
very likely we will have to form new 
parties. For my own part I look with little 
or no hope tu the two great parties. One of 
them never was, in the true sense, a party. 
The other has dene its work, and I don’t be- 
lieve that, in the political world, there is any 
resurrection of the dead. No! I look for- 
ward to a new great party—a third party. 
Always third parties have been decried, but 
they have done the work. Ilook to a party 
more filled with conseience than even the 
great republican party was, more saturated 
With moral enthusiasm. Why halt ye be- 
tween two opinions! “If Baal be God, serve 
him, but if Jehovah be Gud, serve him.” All 
hail the right! It is more than party. 


The Slaughter of the Innocents, 
New York Herald. 

Rosettes and streamers of white crape or 
satin hung from the front doors of hundreds 
of houses in the tenement quarters of the 
metropolis. Through the = streets rattled 
hearses bearing the bodies of little children 
to their final resting places in the cemeteries 
across the East river, followed by coaches 
filled with mourners. Judging from the 
number of funerals that pass over the ferries 
to the city of the dead one would suppose 
that New York was a plague stricken city. 

During the six days from Sunday to noon 
Vesterday 1,156 deaths had been recorded at 
the bureau of vital statistics of the health de- 
partment, more than one-half of them chil- 
dren, and most of those under five vears of 
age. The lives of thousands of babies who 
need fresh air, nourishment and proper medi- 
cal treatment in the poor sections of the city 
are slowly ebbing away. 

Registrar of Vital Statistics Dr. John T. 
Nagle and his corps of clerks are kept busy 
these days recording deaths and issuing 
burial permits. During one of his" breathing 
spells Chief Nagle, speaking toa Herald re- 
perter on the subject of infant mortality, 
suid: 

“Pure air and proper treatment and nour- 
ishment would go far toward preventing so 
many deaths among infants. The majority 
of the babies that have succumbed to the heat 
of the past fortnight were bottle-fed chil- 
dren.” 

The deaths for the present week, by days, 
were as follows: Sunday, 256; Menday, 200; 
Tuesday, 208; Wednesday, 164; Thursday, 165, 
and Friday, 143. Total, 1,136. Those for the 
past five were 3,728, as against 3,186 last year 
and 3,303 in 1875. 


The Telegrayhers Wheeling Into Line. 
New York Sun, 

Editor Jobn Taltaval of the Electric Age 
said yesterday that the telegraphers’ union 
(national assembly 45, K. of L.) was not par- 
icularly awed by the decision of the conven- 
tiou of railway telegraph superintendents at 
Boston on Thursday to forbid operators to 
join the union. Mr. Taltaval said tha, the 
union would continue to deprecate the teach- 
ing by its inembers of telegraphy to beginners 
Without the consent of the chief telegrapher. 
“The union,” Mr. Taltaval said, ‘no longer 
advocates strikes. We have got enough of 
that unphilosophie kind of action. Our ener- 
gies are now directed not against the com- 
panies, but the two political parties. The 
George theory of land taxation has taken a 
strong hold on our members. Imyself was 
recently converted to his views. Our organ- 
izution is even strouger than it was before 
the great strike, and its membership is in- 
creasing every day. Atleast 350 of the em- 
ployes in the Western union building are be- 
levers in the George doctrine, and will vote 
with the new party. Even some of the super- 
intendents and others who were our bitter 
opponents during the strike have become con- 
verts to the new scheine of land taxation, 


Good Lord Deliver Us! 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


No considerable section of the American 
people has gone soclean daft.as to believe 
that the George-MeGlynn land robbery 
scheme is a political question. This will only 
be adopted when thievery and burglary are 
santioned as pure and holy, and in conformity 
with an upright standard of morality. Dr. 
McGlynn’s present course has nothing to do 
with his conscience, about which he prates so 
loudly; it is based upon jealousy of bis brother 
pricsts and upon his supreme egotisin. He has 
raised himself out of his church, and ina short 
time will raise himself out of any further pub- 
lic notice. 


The Boss’? Lament. 
 Air—“Pity, Kind Gentlefolks.” 
(Enter the boss, wringing his hands, and 
singing.) . 
Pity, kind working folk, slaves of humauity, 
Cold blows the wind of free trade, coming 
on; 
Grant me a tax for my business, for charity, 
Give me protection, or LI be all gone. 
Don’t call me lazy bones, please; for 'm bold 
enough; 
Fain would I have you all pay what I owe. 
I've kids at the factory—wait till they’re old 
enough, 
They shail all work forthe gifts you bestow. 


Look at my jewelry, sheeny and sparkling! 
What would I be without that, do you 
think? 
It MERE NS well be in the dirty mine, dark- 
ing, 
As go to my uncle’s for victuals and drink. 
What would my girls do without their pi-an- 
ner? 


What would my boys do without their 


cigars? . 
They’re not made of common clay, like their 
Aunt Hanner, - 
Who went to the poor house, last year, by 
the cars, ; 
I'm getting too old to turn tramp in the sum- 
mer time: ; 
I'd surely catch cold if I slept on the grass. 
Grant me a few years to havea good bummer 
time— 
Just a few years, till this movement may 
- pass. 
Have I at paid all my hands every Satur- 
ay? i 
Ts not my cash all invested in land? 
Why es newt angled ideas in this latter 
day? 


Eat bread and milk; thrive, and let the tax 


stand! 


There’s good Mr. Atkinson, tells you the truth, 
my dears; 
If you don’t like low wages, you know you 
"ean die; 
That Father McGlynn is a man without ruth, 
ny dears, 
He wants to ect rid of our dear poverty. 
Such wickedness takes a man, sure, to the 
lake, my dears, 
Where brimstone is waiting for communists 
alls . 
And the dear little angels will all see bim 
bake, my dears, 


And giggles celestial will greet‘such 2 fall. 


That aristocratic man, Archbishop Corri- 
gan, ae 
Has cursed him with candle, with book 
and with bell. 
That curse will pursue him from New.York 
to Oregon, 
And what the result will be no man can tell. 
Then don’t waste your strength in this awful 
hot summer-time, 
But vote for protection and let the thing pass; 
I'm getting too old to. turn tramp fora bum- 
mer-time, z 
I'd surely catch cold if I slept on the grass. 
. EGyrt. 


A Very Peculiar Case of Excommunication. 
The Indenvendent. 

The threatened excommunication of Dr. 
MeGlynn is now a fact. It has not been done 
with great display of horrors. No bells have 
been tolled. aud no lighted candles have been 
dashed on the cathedral floor, and no horrible 
eatalogue of curses has been repeated. For 
we would all laugh at all thet now; but the 
major cxcommunieation has been pronouneed, 
and Dr. McGlynn is detinitively excluded 
from all the privileges of the church, and 
from the kingdom of God on earth and in 
heaven. 

This is a very peculiar case of excommuni- 
eation. Dr. MeGlyvnn had. never been sus- 

yeeted of uny heresy. 
een his opposition to parochial schools, and 
that was pardonable before the council of 
Baltimore. Now, the only heresy charged 
against hin is what may fairly be called a 
new one, that of holding that all land belongs 
to the state and should be reclaimed by the 
state, and that the best way to reclaim land 
is by imposing a tax cn land equivalent to the 
rent of land, exclusive of buildings ‘and 
improvements on it. This is doubtless. a 
political heresy, but it is not quite easy to 
show how it is a religious heresy. "For 
holding this doctrine, and for taking part 
in public incetings in which it was tangbt, 
and for refusing to submit to dictation from 
the archbishop or from the pope himself as to 
what he regarded, and perhaps correctly, as 
his political Opinions and actions, Dr. Me- 
Glynn is now ‘expelled from the ehurch of 
Rome and the kingdom of God, and forbia- 
den the sacraments and Christian burial. He 
has clung to his church, he loves it passionate- 
Iv, he hus been a faithful priest, there is no 
breath of seancal against his character; all 
his offense is that be has held a doctrine 
which he. believes to be political and social, 
Which bas never been condemned by’ the 
church, and he refuses—here is the contu- 
macy—to submit his liberty in this matter to 
the behest of the authorities of the church. 

Now the important question is, How will 
the American Catholics take this action? Will 
they instantly submit and throw their loved 
priest overboard? We might have thought 
so, but we cannot well think so. any longer. 
A priest made the remark that the arch- 
bishop’s suspension of Dr. MeGiynn had made 
suspension respectable, and that the pope's 
excommunication made excommunication rid- 
iculous, Last Sunday evening the Acaderny 
of Music was packed with a wildly enthusias- 
tic crowd hurling defiance at the excommuni- 
cation. Irving hall was equally packed with 
an overflow meeting. The support of the 
good priest could not have been more com- 
plete from both men. and women. Dr. Me- 
Glynn’s own speeches at these two mvcetings 
were as sweet and as Christian words as man 
ever spoke. . . . Archbishop Corrigan has 
not yet rung down the curtain on the ease of 
Dr. McGlynn. He may now appeal and de- 
mand a triai, This much has already -ap- 
peared, that Catholics are not slaves. 


The ‘“‘Evening Post” Editor Must Have 
Lost His Blue Pencil. 

A correspondent of the New York Frening 
Post has been visiting the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico. He writes: 

These Indians do not oceupy a reservation. 
They are entitled to vote at the territorial 
elections, but owing to their fear of taxation 
they never exercise this right. They are all 
amenable to the laws of the territory, vet it 
is an historical fact that no Pueblo Indian has 
ever been brought up for punishment under 
the territorial laws, and they have never had 
recourse to these laws for the settlement of 
any trouble among themselves. 
longing to this tribe is owned in common, bat 
the governor and council make a division of it, 
giving to the head of euch family the amount 
Which in their judgment his circumstances 
will enable him to care for. When the crops 
are harvested, instead of each having his 
own, the crops, or their proceeds, go into a 
general pool and the governor distributes ac- 
cording to the destitution, abilities and needs 
of eachfamily. If aman deserts his family 
and refuses to assist in their support, the cOV- 
ernor immediately takes his land and. all. 
dividends away from him, und he is allowed 
no rights in the tribe until he. returns to. his’ 
family. . . . They are just what their 
name signifies (Pueblo means town). 
are town Indians, and they live as town 
people should, industriously, lawfully and 
peaceably. They never rove about in search 
of blood and conqnest, and about the only 
instance ever known of their acting on the 
offensive was when in 1680 they rose in 
justifiable rebellion against the 
and drove the invaders from the country. 


Beaumont and Fletcher Revised. 
Vincennes, Ind., News, , 
Juletta Corrigan—Why, slave, “tis in’ our 

power to damn ye! 
Master McGiynn. Very likely. 
‘Tis in our power then, to be -danined, and 
: scorn yel : 


His worst fault has. 


The land be-. 


They - 


Spanish rule- 


BACK-RENTING LANDLORDS. 


A Record of Failures in Burlington, lewa, 
Through High ieuts. 


Burlington Justice. 

Editor O'Brien came to this country to show 
up the iniquities of an Irish landlord, the mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. What had his lordship 
been guilty of? Attempting to collect his rent 
—attempting to collect his rent! Well, m the 
name of common sense Why shouldn't. he col- 
lect his rent? or, failing to collect, why 
shouldn't. he evict the tenants? You reply 
that he demands too much rent. But if the 
land is “his land” has he not the right to de- 
mand any rent whatever? No, not more than 
the people there can pay. Well, if that is true 
of Irish landlords it follows that it must every- 
where be trie.. Yet do not Burlington land- 
lords demand every possible cent from their 
tenants just as Irish landlords do? Do they 
not in many cases demund so much that the 
land caunot be used at all? Look at the 
vacant lots within the built up part of the 
town,or lots occupied by mean and decaying 
buildings or used as lumber yards. that, but 
for their exacting owtiers, would not be idle or 
or used for higher purposes. Rack rent, that 
is the highest possible rent, isuniversal. Look 
anywhere. Take the tour corners of Fourth 
and Jefferson streets. Most of us can remem- 
ber back fifteen or eightcen years. At the 
southeast corner Otto Lorenz probably lost 
money; then Frank Ost, we think, did not make. 
a living; and the numerous changes of ten- 
ants since indicate that they were not pros- 

erous. There was Lorentz, Lorentz & 
Esau, Esau & Huelsebus, Riepe & Huelsebus, 
Riepe alone and Waterman. Mr. Reipe 

maid $900 a year under'a lease. Mr. O’Brien 

aving died his heirs suddenly attempted to 
increase the rate to $1,300. Air. Riepe ‘re- 
fused, and, as he had paid beyend the term of 
his lease under a previous verbal understand- 
ing that the rent would not be raised, it was 
found that he could legally hold another year; 
thereupon the owners, Without consulting Mr. 
Riepe, leased it to Mr. Raab for three years, at 
$950, 31,000 and $1,050a vear: Mr. Raabagrec- 
ing to make certain improvements, amounting 
to $400 besides. The Sunderland. house lost 
money for its proprietors. The Lawrence was 
afailure. Naudain evidently lost money and 
had to quit. At the northwest corner Colby 
the driiggist lost money... Will Ewing, thouch 
showing more than ordinary energy, Was so 
discouraged that he moved away, and George 
Henry, having the advantages of unusuul iic- 


‘tivity, energy and skill in. his occupation, 


though he may be making money now, will 
find as the years roll on, that the growth of 
hisown rent and the inereasing rent that. all. 
the people will have to pay, adced. to in- 
creased competition, will keep. his income 
about Where itis. The northeust corner wis 


first oceupied we think about eizhteen years 


ago by Hutchinson & French; they were net 
successful, dissolved, and Hutchinson & 
Schramm succeeded, who, afew vears Tater 
failed and. were succeeded by Chris. Boesch 
who failed, while Lang Bros. announce that 
they will. quit. on July Ist. Yet notwith- 
staniling that everv occupant of this corner for 
eichieen years has been unsucessful, the land- 
lord: has increasod the rent from 31,200, that 
Lang Bros. have paid, to $1,400 annually. if 
the rent paid by the many occupants of these 
four corners has net been rack rent what is 
rack rent? The owners of these corner lots 
are not bad men; on the contrary, they are 
fully as kind and generous as the averace 
man.. They have done no more than the laws 
of their country permit them: to do. They 
have done to more than you would do had you 
been owner. Had Lord Lansdowne, living 
here, in Canada, or in London, owned these 
lots he would have collected. no more. rent. 
To us then it seems illogical-te attack the in- 
dividuals, Mr. Jones, Lord Lansdowne, or Mr. 
Hedge. It is the infernal system that is alone 
at fault. 
If there is a wrong you, by your laws, have 
given the landlords power to commit thet 
wrong. The remedy is to change the laws. 


Dr. MeGlynn’s New London Lecture. 

Dr. McGlynn’s recent lecture at New Lon- 
don, Conn., was.a singularly lucid exposition 
of the causes. of, and remedy for, the indus- 
trial congestion whieh has been the most 
marked result of the enormous Increase in 
labor saving appliances. 

“A century ago,” said the doctor, “any one 
who could have foreseen the muitiplication of 
Jabor saving applianees would naturally have 
expected that not only greater productions 
would have followed, but the laborer would 
have had more hours of leisure for recreation 
and culture with fewer hours of laber, but 
such expectation hes not been fulfilled. | 

“Larger numbers of women and. children 
have been drafted into’ the ranks of labor, 


-When the children should be at school, or bet- 


ter vet, at play, and women are tuo frequent- 
ly doing a man’s task. Is it a necessary law 
of civilization and progress that they are to - 
be purchased only at such a sacrifice of human 
life and hearts? The pfice is too dear.to pay. 
Is ita necessary consequence of the law of 
+od?. Justice must be the law of Ged, and if 
God is the God we have been told®He is, men 
ask in bitterness of spirit if thisis che kuw. 
These law’ are not of God, but rather of a 
cemon brecaing vice and crime unknown in 
‘primitive times. — . 
‘Should those who by labor, luck or ingen- 
uity have created wezith be compelled to pay 
the profits to the few, getting for themselves 
merely a living? The very idea of justice 
and equality arises in the brotherhood of man, 
and men have been thrown. into hostility to 
the church by the injustice of Jaws and. eus- 
toins that sanetion such Injustice. “Labor and 
industry, the feuitful employment of the fac- 
ultics in healthful working are the natural 
laws of life. God imposed the Jaw of life and 
man has no right to surrender life toindolence 
or to escape the tasks and battles of life until 
called henee. he ee ae 
“That we have the right to the. equal en- 

jJoyment of the bounties and benevolence of 
nature is a self-evideut truth. Any @epriva- 
tion of these nghts is au injustice. All men 
have the right to labor on the material of 
nature and man’s natural wages are what he 
isable to make frem these materials cr its 
equivalent. The ownership of property 
springs from man’s realization of his owner- 
ship of himself. It isa saerilege for men to 
say, ‘[ own this coal mine or that water 
power.’ If that is so, then he must: have 
made it. But the title to the bounties of na- 
ture cannot be said to exist, not even to the 
Whole human family, but to Him who made 
them, Almighty God. ne 

“The only feasible plan to get over the 
monopoly of land is to take away private 
ownership and make it. commen property. 
Taxation would-be rent paid into the common 
treasury and.the vaiue of property would fix 
its rent. This would emancipate. labor, fer 
land could not then be fenced m to hold for a 
rise nor fer any reuson kept unused. The 
coal mine could not be kent idleuntil the price . 
of coal advanced. With the change poverty 
would disappear, and with it crime, and then 
would begin the coming of the kingdom of 
God on earth.” 


t 


Thinks He Wiil Look Up the “ Theery.” 
Correspondence Northwestern Labor Union. 

Ina recent conversation. 1 asked Mr. €. B 
Moses, a prominent contractor and thilder, 


“what would be the effect: of abolishing all tax 


on buildings and improvements, and without. 


“any hesitation he replied that it would cause 


the biggest boom in the butkling trade ever 
known in this or any other city, and ex- 
plained that if two men euch own a thousand 


‘dolar Jot, and one build 2a thousand dotlar 


house, he not only pays twice as mich tax, 
but often more than three times as muchas 
tae one who holds his lot vacant; and further 
he did not see any injustice in taxing them 
both alike, and not. fining the ene who. im- 


‘proves. Itold him this: would) hurt specula- 


tion. in veal esrate, and he thought thie was 
of little consequence. Mr. Moses is quite a 


‘large property owner, but. his interests as a 


builder are probably greater, and he is a man 
Who would not hesitate to advocate a goud 
thing for ail humanity on account of some lit- 
tle patch of land in his possession, the value 
of which micht be affected. However, on 
telling the rentleman that this was the kernel 
of Mr. George's land theory, he was. a litue 
surprised, and said he would look itu ne 
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THE NEW PARTY. 


North American Review, 

The era in Ainerican politics which began 
qith the candidacy of Fremont closed with 
the defeat of Blame. 

When in a time of strong feeling and clash- 
ing interests no man can state a principle 
which will be a test question between the 
great political parties, and a presidential con- 
test, foucht on questions of personal charac- 
ter, is decided by the foolish utterance of an 
jrresporsible speaker, it needs not even the 
son of a prophet to tell that the time for the 
drawing of new political lines has come, and 
that essentially new political parties must 
goon appear. 

Tne republican party died at heart some 
time ago—with the second administration of 
Grant, or at least with the early part of the 
admiuistration of Hayes; but partiy for rea- 
sons similar to Lhose that make the days of 
athe autumnal equinox warmer than those of 
the vernal equinox, and partly because of the 
aveakness of its opponent, it still held its 
phice. if the great party that fought the war 
and abolished slavery had become but a party 
of the ins, the great. party that claimed polit- 
jcal descent. from Jcfferson had become but a 
party of the outs. It needed only that the ins 
should take the place of the outs to des- 
troy both, And this, thanks finally to 
the Rev. Dr. Burchard, the — election 
of I884.accomplished. Now that the republi- 
ean party has Jost control of the national ex- 
ecutive and no disaster has occurred, and the 
democratic party has gained it and no par- 
ticular good been done, the old prejudices, 
old fears, old hopes, old habits of thought 
and touch, are so broken down that new issues 
can readily come to the front and new align- 
ancnts of political forces take place. 

The process of disintegration and recon- 
struction is now going on—the growth of 
the prohibition party on the one side and of a 
labor party on the other, and the readiness 
with which the republicans and democrats 
have united in some of the recent municipal 
elections when threatened with what seemed 
to them a common danger, show how rapidly. 

The prohibition movement, a natural effort 
to bring into politics, in the absence of larger 
questions, &2 matter on which a great body of 
men and women feel strongly, is in itself a 
significant evidence of the disposition to turn 
to social questions: but the great movement 
now beginning in the rise of the labor party 
takes hold of these questions lower down, and 
whatever importance prohibition may for 
some time retain in local politics, the drawing 
of political lines on a wider and deeper issue 
must throw its supporters to one side or the 
other of the larger question. 

The deepest of all issues is now beginning to 
force its way into our politics, and in the na- 
ture of things it must produce a change that 
will compel men to take their stand on one side 
or the other, irrespective of their views on 
smalier questions. Of all social adjustments, 
that which fixes the relation between menand 
the land they live on is the most important, 
and it is that which is coming up now. 

li has been, of course, for a long time evi- 
dent that American politics in the future must 
turn upon the social or industrial questions, 
and wiluile the questions growing out of the 
slavery struggle have been lcsing impor- 
tance, these questions ha¥e been engaging 
more and more thought, and arcusing strong- 
er and stronger feeling. What men are 
thinking about 2°.” fecling abuut and disput- 
ing about must ere long become the burning 
quesiion of politics, and the organization of 
labor, the massing of capital, the increasing 
intensity of the struggie forexistence, and the 
jncreasing bitterness under it, huve for years 
made it clear thut in one shape or another 
the great lubor question must succeed the 
slavery question in our politics. In farmers’ 
grangers und alliances, and anti-monopoly 
associations, in trades uniors and federa- 
tions, and notably in the enormous growth of 
the Knights of Labor, a vague, but giant 
power has been arising, which could only 
reach its ends throuch political action. What 
has delaved the crystailization cf these forces 
into a political party has been the indefinite- 
ness of thought on such subjects. Discontent 
with existing conditions there has _ been 
enough, but when it came to the improvement 
of these conditions by political action there 
was no agreement. In short, up to this time, 
Jabor has not gone into politics, because it 
did not really know what to do in politics. 
This great vague power has been like a vast 
body of unorganized men anxious to go some- 
where, but utterly ignorant of the road and 
without leaders whom they have learned to 
trust. And while one has called “this way” 
and another ‘‘that way.” and constant efforts 
have been made by little parties starting out 
in this or that direction to get the great mass 
to follow them, the main body has refused to 
move. 

The greenback labor party was a protest 
against the wasteful and unjust financial 
management which has enriched the few at 
the expense of the many, and it appealed 
with great strength tothe debtor-class; but 
the issue that it tried to raise was not large 
enough to move the great body. So with the 
various anti-monopoly movements, and with 
the local labor parties which have here and 
there from time to time carried a municipal 
or county election, and sometimes by com- 
bining forces with one or the other of the 
two great parties have carried a state. With 
all such movements the fatal weakness has 
been that they could formulate no large vital 
issue on which they could agree. 

Political parties canuot be manufactured, 
they must grow. No matter bow much the 
existing political parties may have ceased to 
yepresent vital principles and real distinc- 
tions, itis not possible for any set of men to 
ecoliect together incongruous elements of dis- 
eontent and by compromising differences and 
pooling demands create a live party. The 
initiative must be a movement of thought. The 
formation of a real party follows the progress 
of an idea. When some fundamental! issue 
that invoives large principles and includes 
smaller questions, and that wil! on the 
one hand command support and on the other 
compel opposition, begins to come to the front 
in thought and discussion, then a new party, or 
rather two new parties, must begin to form, 
though, of course, one or both may retain 
old names and develop from old organiza- 
tions. 

That now is the situation. Gradually yet 
rapidly the land question has been forcing it- 
éelf upon attention; and that process of edu- 

tion that has been going on in central labor 
unions, in assemblies of the Knights of Labor 
and in the movements, abortive though they 
tay have been in themselves, by which it has 
been attempted to unite the political power of 
the discontented classes, has been steadily di- 
recting thought toward the relation between 
men and the land on which they live, as the 
key to social difficulties and labor troubles. 
Aud this process has been powerfully aided 
by tbe imerest and feeling that the Irish 
Movement has aroused in the United States. 
Here, in fact, the tendencies of that move. 
tient have been more openly radical than in 
Ireland. Shut out of Ireland the Jrish World 
has freely circulated here, and in the be- 
finuing of the Irish movement sowed broad- 
cast wmong a mest important section of our 
People the doctrine of the natural right to 


daud; aud while the influential editors 
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and politicians and clergymen who have been 
so ready to assert or to assent to the truth 
that God made Ireland for the Irish people 
and not for the landlords, have been careful 
to avoid any insinuation that this continent 
was also made by the same power and for an 
equally impartial purpose, they too have been 
unwittingly aiding in the same work. 

I was originally of the opinion that the first 
large steps to the solution of the labor ques- 
tion by the recognition of equal rights te land 
would be taken on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and in what I have done to help in 
arousing sentiment there have always had in 
mind the reflex action on this country, where, 
as Ihave told our friends on the other side, 
I believed the movement would be quicker 
when it did fairly start. But, although I 
have known better perhaps than any one 
else how widely and how dceply the ideas 
that I among others have been striving to 
propagate have been taking root in the 
United States, they have reached the stage 
of political action quicker than the most 
Sanguine among us would have dared to 
imagine. In going into the municipal contest 
in New York last fall on the principle of 
abolishing taxation on improvements and 
putting taxes on land values irrespective 
of improvements, the united labor party 
of New York city raised an __ issue, 
which by the opposition it aroused and 
the strength it evoked showed the line along 
which the coming cleavage of parties must 
run, We did not win that election—few 
among us really cared for winning, for we 
Were not struggling for offices. But we did 
more than win an election. We brought the 
labor question—or what is the same thing, 
the land question—into practical polities. And 
it is there to stay. 

The coming party is not yet fairly organ- 
ized, nor is the name it wil! be known by 
probably yet adopted. But it has an idea, 
and that an idea that is growing in strength 
every day, ahd that from the opposition it 
provokes. no less than from the enthusiasm it 
arouses, must gain support with accelerating 
rapidity. For so moustrous is the notion that 
some men must pay other inen for the use of 
this planet—so repugnant to all ideas of jus- 
tice and all dictates of public policy is it that 
the values created by social growth and social 
improvement shall go but to swell the incomes 
of a class; so opposed to the first and strong- 
est of all perceptions is it that the rights of 
individual ownership which properly at- 
tach to the products of human labor should 
attach to natural elements that no man made; 
ard so clearly does the simple means by which 
the common right to land can be secured, the 
taking of land values (i. e., the value which 
attaches to land by reason of social growth 
and improvement, and irrespective of the 
improvements made by the individual user) 
for public purposes harmonize with all other 
desirable reforms—that our present treat- 
ment of land as individual property can only 
be acquiesced in where it is not questioned or 
discussed. 

As this discussion goes on, and it is now 
going on ali over the United States, the prin- 
ciple of common rights in the land, brought to 
a definite issue in the proposition to abolish all 
other taxes in favor of atax on land values 
irrespective of improvements, must win adher- 
ents, and permeate and bring in jine under its 
standard those associations and organizations 
whose existence is a proof of widely existing 
discontent, but which have lacked the detinite- 
ness of purpose necessary to successful poli- 
tical action. 

As yet the united labor party of New 
York is the strongest organization on the 
new ies, and the convention which it 
will hold in Syracuse on the 17th of August 
will probably give an impetus to organiza- 
tion throughout the country, the way for 
which is now being prepared by the forma- 
tion of land and labor clubs. What is known 
as the union labor party formed at Cin- 
cinnati in February by a gathering compused 
of some delegates from the farmers’ alliances 
of the west, greenbackers and Knights of La- 
bor, with self-appointed representatives of all 
sorts of opinions and crochets,was one of those 
attempts to manufacture a political party 
which are foredoomed to failure. Sooner or 
later its components must fall on one side or 
the other of the issue raised by the more 
definite movement. On whieh side the major- 
ity of them will fall there can be little doubt. 

While the new party aims at the emancipa- 
tion of labor, and in its beginnings derives 
from the organization of labor that has been 
going on the strength which wherever it bas 
yet appeared has made it at once a respect- 
able factor in politics—it aims at the im- 
provement of the conditions of labor, 
not by doing anything special for labor- 
ers, but by securing the equal rights of 
all men. It will not be a labor party in 
any narrow sense, and inthe name which it 
will finally assume the word labor, if not 
dropped, will at least be freed from narrow 
connotations. 

But questions of name and questions of 
organization, are to us who see the coming of 
the new party, and who know its power, 
matters of comparatively unimportant detail. 
We have faith in the idea, and as that moves 
forward we know ull else will follow. We 
can form no combinations and wil! make no 
compromises. How our progress may :iffect 
the political equilibridm, and give temporary 
success, locally or nationally, to cither of the 
old parties, we care nothing at all. Even 
whether our own candidates, when we put 
them up, are elceeted or defeated, makes little 
difference—the contest will stimulaie discus- 
sion and promote the cause. We follow a 
principle that through defeat must go on to 
final triumph. And because the new party 
that is forming ts clustering round a great 
principle, we have no fear that it can be cap- 
tured or betrayed. The “ politicians” who 
would anywhere get hold of its organization, 
would get butan empty shell, unless they, tov, 
bent themselves to serve the principle. 

What is the deep streneth of the new move- 
ment is shown no less by the inanner in which 
the Catholic masses have rallicd around "r. 
McGlynn than by the political power itu. s 
exhibited when its standard has been f: ly 
raised. Whoever has witnessed one of those 
great meetings which the Anti-poverty society 
is holding on Sunday evenings in New York, 
must see that an idea is coming to the front 
that lays hold upon the strongest of political 
forces—the religious sentiment; and that the 
“God wills it ! God wills it’ of a new crusade 
is indeed beginning to ring forth. 

Ouf progress will ut first be quicker in the 
ci’ es than in the agricultural districts, simply 
because the men of the country are harder to 
reach; but whoever imagines that the foolish 
falsehood that we propose to put all taxes on 
farmers will long prevent the men who till the 
soil from railying around our banner Jeans on 
a broken reed. HENRY GEORGE. 


Makeshift and Cure. 
Milwaukee Review. 


If the natural law of demand and supply 
were otherwise allowed tree scope, there 
would be no cali for many of the arbitrary, 
and, in some sense, even tyrannical restric- 
tions of trades unions and K. of L. assem- 
blies . . .- A-system that encourages men 
to shirk, so as not to work themselves out of 
a job; and to waste, in order to provide work 
for others, can be defended only as a make- 
shift and as a War measure pending a radical 
cure of a fundamental evil. This cure— 
as feasible, efficacious—consists in the 
abolition of all taxes, direct and indirect, ex- 
cept that levied on the unearned incremeny of 
land values 


A CAMPAIGN LIE. 


In the July number of the Forum appears 
an article py Professor W. T. Harris entitled 
“Henry George’s Mistake About Land,” the 
intent of which is to demonstrate that ‘Mr. 
George is mistaken in supposing that private 
property in land exercises a power to rob 
capital and labor.” This intent Professor 
Harris carries out, evidently to his own satis- 
faction, in an essay of about 3,500 words, in- 
cluding copious notes and extracts. Briefly 
stated, the professor's argument is this: 

“The total income of the people of the 
United States, as figured out by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, is $7,300,000,000, or forty cents a 
day for each inhabitant. The rental value of 
all the land in the United States, as figured 
out by Professor Harris, is $400,000,0U0 yearly, 
or a little more than two cents a day for each 
inbabitant. The total taxation, national and 
local, is stated at four and a half centsa day 
fur each inhabitant. With these figures as a 
basis for his argument Professor Harris 
demonstrates several highly important con- 
clusions. Here they are: 

1. If all ground rent were taken from land 
owners by taxation, and if by some machinery 
of administration it were distributed equally 
among the whole people of the United States, 
each individual would receive at must but two 
cents a day. 

2. If all taxes were remitted, save only a 
tax on land, it would be necessary, inasmuch 
as the revenue required for national and local 
purposes largely exceeds the rental value of 
land, to exuct from land owners a consider- 
able tax in addition to the rental values, or, 
in other words, ground rents would have to 
be increased from four per cent on valuation 
to seven anda half per cent. Under these 
circumstances people would refuse to rent 
land. “A seven per cent tax on land would 
destroy our agricultural interests, all except 
the market gardening. No grain could be 
exported, and without a protective tariff 
none could be raised for the home market.” 

3. The average income of the whole country 
being but forty cents a day, and there being 
one Wage earner to three persons, ‘or, Mure 
accurately, to 2.9 persons,” it is clear that all 
men who eurn more than $1.85 a day, or 
$34.80 a month each, are “on the side of the 
bloated bondholder already and cannot com- 
plain of land and capital robbing them of the 
products of their labor.” 

4. When the author of “Progress and Poy- 
erty” announces that— 

The simple and sovereign remedy which 
will raise wages, increase the earaings of 
capital, extirpate pauperisin, abolish poverty, 
give remunerative cmployment to whosoever 
Wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, 
lessen crime, elevate morals and taste and 
intelligence, purify government and carry 
eivilization to yet nobler heights, is to appro- 
priate rent by taxution— 

he evidently supposes that as “ground rent 
produces poverty by robbing capital and la- 
bor, its confiscation would restore enough to 
eapital and labor to remedy the evil.” But 
inasmuch as it appears that “the total ground 
rent is au insignificant item compared with 
the total income of the nation,” it is ‘“neces- 
sary to conclude that Mr. George is mistaken 
in supposing that private property in land ex- 
ercises a power to rob capitaland labor. And 
such indeed must be our conclusion in what- 
ever Way We approach the study of actual 
Statistics.” 

It is not difficult to show that Professor 
Harris’ statistics are as untrustworthy as the 
argument he builds upon them. The actual 
ground rents of the city of New York alone, 
as‘has been shown in the columns of THE 
STANDARD, ure largely in excess of $100,000,- 
000 Veurly, to suy nothing of the rental values 
of the various franchises which have been 
begged, bought er stolen from the municipal- 
ity. The immense rental values of natural 
opportunities in the shape of coal mines, iron 
mines, gold mines, silver mines, lead mines, 
tin mines, zine Mines. copper miues, quicksil- 
ver mines, nickel rin’ graphite mines, salt 
wells, oil and gus wells, quarries, water 
power, ete., have no place in Professor Har- 
ris’ statistics. Nor does he take any account 
of the taxing franchise (dependent in great 
degree upon land monopoly) possessed by 
railway, telegraph and telephone companies, 
irrigation companies und similar associations. 
Equally easy is it to point out the profes- 
sor’s amazing ignorance of economic laws, 
and the curious weakness of his logic. He 
has a queer sort of an idea that landlords can 
tix rents at any figures they please, as when 
he remarks that “to pay all taxes, both na- 
tional and local, ground rent would hare to be 
increased to seven and one-half per cent? and 
yet, at the same time he shows a dim knowl- 
edge of the fact that this isn’t altogether so, 
for later on he says that “a seven per cent 
tax on land would destroy our agricultural 
interests, all except the market gardening.” 
It is worth while, by the way, to remark in 
passing that, asa matter of fact, the wheat 
growers of the west actually do pay a ground 
rent of seven and even twelve per cent in the 
shape of interest, since the money invested in 
their Jands will command that rate, while the 
market gardeners of the east get off with 
four and five per cent. But the sublimity of 
logical inconsequence is reached in the asser- 
tion that without a protective tariff no 
grain could be raised for the home 
market. The spectz.cle of the western 
farmers sitting idly by the roadsides, 
leaving their kroad prairies untilled, 
while Europe and the eastern states were cry- 
ing out.for food, and their wives and little 
ones Were perishing (to say nothing of their 
own personal gripes and other inconveniences), 
and all because of an unpaid seven per cent 
tax upon a non existent value, would be ex- 
travrdinary indced. By what economic magie 
the imposition of « protective duty on grain 
would amend matters Professor Harris may 
think he knows, but doesn’t explain. My un- 
tutored simplicity would suppose that if the 
Western farmers abandoned their lands, the 
value of the land would be extinguished, the 
taxon it would fail to nothing, and there 
would be a fine chance fer eastern intelli- 
fence to engage in agricultre—always sup- 
posing western stupidity to remain sitting by 
the roadside. 

But, the cause of labor emancipation would 
be weak, indeed, were it compelled to stand or 
fall with the accuracy of Professor Harris’ 
and Mr. Atkinson’s statistics and logic. 
Even were it true,.whieh it is not, that the 
rental value of Jand under present social con- 
ditions were less than the sum annually re- 
quired for public purposes, the fact would 
have no economic significance, save to show 
the necessity for retrenchment in governmen- 
tal expenses. Whether the legalized robbery 
of the people by the land owners amounts to 
two cents or two dollars daily per head of 
population is a minor question. For the advo- 
cates of emancipation demand the absorption 
of land values by taxation, not merely be- 
cause, under the present system, an immense 
tribute is extorted from Jaber and capital 
without any shadow of right ora penny of 
compensation, but also, and chiefly, because 
that system checks the production of wealth, 
hinders the increase of population, fosters 
crime, intemperance and greed, creates 
poverty, shortens human life, drives women 
into sin, destroys religion and makes this 
earth a hell. The slave is not worrying over 
the question whether his master gains cents 


or dollars by the unright 
labor. The slave wants freedom. 

What the absorption of land values by tax- 
ation will do is this: It will compel the men 
who now hold natural opportunities idle to 
permit their use and to surrender to the com- 
munity whatever share of their production 
accrues without human labor. The owner of 
a vacant city lot will cease to find a profit in 
withholding it from use; he must either build 
upon it himself or dispose of it to somebody 
who will, or, finding that it has no value, 
abandon it to whomsoever cares to take and 
use it free of tax or rent. The mine owner 
will have to work his min: or abandon it. 
The land miser who now adds acre to acre of 
agricultural land, trusting to the growth of 
population to create a demand which shall 
enable him at some future time to lay a tax 
upon his fellow citizens, will have a rude 
awakening and discover that his land is use- 
less to him unless he cultivates it. Tae farmer 
will no longer be obliged to pledge him- 
self to years of toil for the benefit of 
some city idler in order to obtain permission 
to plow and reap; the merchant will have 
around him a community engaged in wealth 
production by the application of labor to 
natural elements, and eager to utilize his ser- 
vices for the exchange of their products. The 
laborer will need no union or assembly to 
protect him; his power at any time to apply 
his labor directly to the natural elements of 


| shown, not only how little the working classes ean hope 


wealth will make his product the measure of | 


his wages. The man who works will live in 
comfort, without privation in the present or 
fear for the future: the man who cannot work 
will be well taken care of; and the man who 
can work and won’t work, but wauts to live 
upon the work of others, will be allowed to 
lie down and die, and the sooner the better. 
To say that under such a system, with the 
fetters stricken from the wrists of labor, the 
fences torn from around the unused land, the 
wealth created by the community returned to 
the community, poverty would have any 
chance of existence, is to say that a hungry 
man will not. stretch forth his hand to grasp a 
loaf that lies beside him. The population of a 
European kingdom might be absorbed by the 
United States each year for generations to 
cume, and the country would be but the 
ricker for it. 
As for the moral tone of Professor Harris’ 
article, it iseven more amazing than his sta- 
tistics and his logic. He makes no attempt to 
dispute the fact that there is a robbery; his 
only effort is to show that the robbery doesn’t 
amount to much. ‘You fellows,” says the 
professor, “are making a mighty fuss about 
a very small matter. What's the use of both- 
ering about a stealing which, after all, only 
amounts to two centsa day for each one of 
you? You'd be very little better off if the 
stealing were stopped, and the poor landlords 
would be in a deuce of a condition.” Such a 
code of ethics would make petty, larceny a 
virtue and shop lifting an industry to be en- 
couraged. 
Essays such as this of Professor Harris’ are 
in essence akin to the “campaign lies” with 
which our newspapers have made us familiar. 
If uttered ignorantly they evidence a wanton 
recklessness like that of the boy who 
thinks the pistol isn’t loaded; if put forth 
with malice prepense they show a despicable 
moral degradation. Professor Harris has 
either read “Progress and Poverty” orhe has 
not. If he has, he must be fully aware that 
in representing that work as advocating the 
taxing away of existing ground rents merely 
in order that they may be divided among ex- 
isting people, and as looking to that remedy 
alone for the abolition of poverty, he is giving 
utterance to a deliberate falsehood. If he 
has not read it, he is abusing the confidence of 
the readers of the Forwmn. In either case he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. 
T. L. McCreapy. 


Good Words for atiood Man and True. 
New Jersey Unionist. 
Afew days ago the Rev. Hugh O. Pente- 
cost started for Wateh hill, R. L, where he 
will spend the next six weeks of his vacation. 
During that time he will take absolute rest, 
having declined scores of invitations to de- 
liver addresses in various parts of the coun- 
try. It is not out of place to say here that no 
clergyman ever came te Newark and in so 
short a time made for himself so enviable a 
reputation. While the bold stand he has 
taken on the labor question and its true rela- 
tion to Christianity has startled many in his 
own fold, and, it may be eonfessed, has 
shaken the confidence of a very small num- 
ber who seem ineapable of rising to 
the occasion of the new order of thought 
that is spreading all over the lana, the 
pleasing fact remains that Mr. Pentecost has 
carried with him the overwhelming majority 
of his people, and it would be difficult to 
name a clergyman among the hundred or 
inore Who preach in this city every Sunday 
who is more affectionately regarded by 
their flock than is the pastor of the Belle- 
ville avenue Congregationai church. Outside 
of Newark, among the people at large, no one 
of our clergymen is so well known and so 
much esteemed. We join with his congrega- 
tion in wishing him a most delightful and 
health-giving holiday, praying that when he 
returns to his field of labor he may be able to 
work with even greater force and zeal than 
he has shown in the past. 


AOE EOraeTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The thirteenth public meeting of the soctety will be 


held at the . 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 214. 


Address by 
REY. EDWARD M’GLYNN, D.D. 
Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
Under the dircetion of 
MISS AGATITA MUNIER. 


Admission free to all purts of the house, except: the 
boxes. Eis 
Seats in circle boxes, 2 cents each; in proscenium 
boxes, 50 cents. 

Bos office open Saturday and Sunday. : 
een 


A. 497s 
“GRAND REUNION AND FESTIVAL 


takes place on MONDAY, July 25, 1887, at) Paul Baver’s 
West Brighton Casino, Coney Island, beginning at. 2 
o'clock p.m. Special tickets % cents, adinission tickets 
Aeents. Secure vour railread tiekets vin New York 
and Sea Beach railroad. Boats will leave foot of White- 
hall street on above day, every twenty minutes after 
1:39 p.m. Addresses hy G.M. W. Powderly, Drv-Ed- 
ward McGlynn, John MeMackin, and others. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


RNA SNE Net i een ren et ee SNA ee, 


HENRY GEORGE’S SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
by 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, 


Minister to the Belleville Avenue 


Congregatieng: 
Church in Newark, N. J. Poe ae 


, Asixteen-page pamphiet. Price 5 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address as above, 


‘Pe PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 
AW page monthly. The authentic exponent of the 
$1.0 per 


Benn Pitman System of Phonography. 
The Phonographic In- 


annum. Specimen copy free. 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. 


JOMETHING NEW.—Anti-poverty and Labor 
by party hand-painted photo badges. Agents wanted. 
etropoiitan Decorative Badge Co. Office, No 7 West 
lith st, room 4 


yet OUT. - 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“~m- eR 


HESEY GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


—— 


AN EXAMINATION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 


INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


(From Preface.) 

Ibave not only gone over the zground generally tra 
versed, and examined the arguments commonly used, 
but, carrvimg the inquiry further than the centrover- 
sialists on either side have yet ventured to go, I have 
sought to discover why protection retains such popular 
strength in spiteof all expesures of its fallacies; to 
traee the connection between the tariff question and 
those still more important social questions, now rapidly 
becoming the ‘burning questions’ cf our times; and to 
show to what radical measures the principle of free 
trade logically lewis. While pointing out the falsity of 
the belief that tariffs can protect labor, I have not 
failed to recognize the facts which give this belief 
Vitality, and, by an examination of these faets, have 


from thst mere “revenue reform’ which is miscaned 
“free trade,” but how much they have to hope from 
real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which 
free traders perceive with the facts that to protection- 
ists muke their own theory plausible, 1 believe Ihave 
opened ground upon which those separsted by seeming- 
ly irreconcilable diferences of opinion may unite for that 
fullapplication of the free trade principle which would 
secure both the largest production and the fufrest dis- 
tribution of Wealth, 
By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the point where 
Adam Smith and the writers who have followed him 
have stopped, I believe I have stripped the vexed tartf? 
question of its greatest diMculties, and have cleared 
the way for the settlement of adispute which other- 
wise might goon interminably: The conclusions thus 
reached raise the dvuctrine of free trade from the 
emasculated form in which {thas been taught by the 
English economists tu the fullness in which it was held 
by the predecessors of Adam Smith, those flustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originated the motto Latsses 
faire, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of their terminology or the faults of their method, 
grasped a central truth which free traders since their 
time have ignored. 

My effort,in short, has been to muke such a candid 
and thorough examination of the tariff? question, in all 
its phases, as would aid men to whom the subject ts 
now a perplexing maze to reach clear and firm conelu. 
sions, In this I trust I have dene something to inspire 
amovement now faint hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the divl- 
sion into hostile cainps of those whom a common pur- 
pose ought to unite, to give to efforts for the emancipa- 
tion of Jabor rreater definiteness of purpose, and to 
eradicate that belief in the opposition of nutional iuter 
ests which leads peoples, even of the same blood and 
tongue, to regard each other as natural antagonists. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. + 


cocecccoceses $1.00 
PAPC... .cceccceeseesse 220 
- 10 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo. cloth 
oa oo 
Social Problems, 12mo. cloth...... Fades PhS Coe see 
paper ok Se eialeld aise waa cieeaae 
Property in Land, paper.........ccccceceeceoes 


The Land Question, paper 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpald on recelpt 
of price. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., 95 Ann street, New York. 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY.— 


We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library" a series of short tracts on Var 
rious phases of the sovial problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con- 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. Asa nicans 
of propaganda we recommenda them to all who desire to 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but whoare unable personally to attend to their dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facillty for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read. ; 

The following have already appeared: 
No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 
No. 2. “Land and Taxation.”” A conversation between 

David Dudiey Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 3. “The Right tothe Use of the Earth.” By Her- 

bert Spencer. 4 pages. 
No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 

erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of 

Newark, N.J. 2 pages. : 

No. 5. “A 8um in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 2 

pages, 

No. 6 “The Settler's Nightmare.” By Louls F. Post. 

4 pages. : 

No. 7. ‘New York’s Docks: The True Mode of Raising 

Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. & “Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George. 4 

pages. 

No. 9. “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages... 
Ne. 10.. “A Mysterious. Disappearance.” 

Freeland. 6 puges. ; 

No. 11. “How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers. 

2 pages. 

No. 12 “The American Farmer.” . By 

George. 4 pages. 

No. 13. “Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm.” 

By W.T. Croasdale.  i2 pages. 
No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s 

Field.” By W.T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 
No. 15. “Only a Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas. 4 

pages. ; 

No. 16 “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGiynn’s 
address at the first meeting. 8 pages. : 
No. 17. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” 

By David Rorty. 2 pages. 

No. 18 ‘It is the Law of. Christ.” 

Spencer of Henry, Il. 4 pages. 

No.19. “My Landlord... By John Jones.. 4 pages. 
No. 20. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” An address by 

Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Society. © & 

pages, 


By Lewis 


Henry 


A poem 


By Rev. S. H 


No. 21. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address hy 
Father Huntington before the <Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages. : 
No. 22. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty sou- 
clety. 8 pages. : 
No. 23. ‘The Single Tax.” By Thomas G. Shearman. 
8 pages. , 
No. %. “Hymns of the New Crusade’’—No, 1. 4 paces. 

No. %. “Hymns of the New Crusade’—No,. 2. 4 pages, 

No. 26. “Religion vs. Robbery." Address by Rev. Dr. 
McGlyon befure the New York Anti-poverty society, 
June 12, 13887. 8 pages. 

No. 2%. “Back to the Land.” 
to the clergy and lalty of his dlocese. 
5 cents, 

No. @ “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An ad. 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19 8 pages. 

No. 399. “Tenement House Morality.” Rev. J. 0.8. 
Huntington inthe Forum. 4 pawes, 

Prices, free by maii: 2-page tracts—) coptes, 10 cents; 
100 copies, 15 centa: 1,084 copies, 81; 4,91 coples, $4.3. 
Four-page uracts—35 copies, 1) cents; 100 copies, 2% 
cents; 1,0M copies, £2; Bun} copies, $8.50, 
Six-pags tracts—i5 copies, icant; 100 coples, 3 cents; 
1,0. copies, 83: 5,42) copies, $12.75. 
Eight-psce tracts—2> copies, 2 cents; 100 coples 50 
cents; LIEN copies, 04) 5,03) capias, B17. 

Ten-page tricts—2 copies, 3) cents; 103 copies, 73 
cents; LU copies, $6; 5,00 copies, $25.5). : 


Bishop Nulty’s letter 
16 pages. Price, 


Other numbers in preparation. 


Acdress HENRY GEORGE, 
. 2 Ann st., New York City. 
GEREN EDITION OF < PROGRESS 


AND POVERTY.* 


 FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTE. 
Von HENRY GEORGE, 
Price $2.00. . 


-Address. F. GUTSCHU «. 
332 Caiformia street, San Francisco, Cak 


ACCOUNT OF THE > GEORGE-HEWITT 
CAMPAIGNS: ERE es 


By Louis F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 


AN 


1 vol., paper covers. . Price, 20 cents. 
Address HENRY GEURGE &-CO., 
: 3.Ann street, New York. 


Pie DEMOCRAT. 


A KADICAL REVIBW. MONTHLY. 
The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
reforms which are necessitry lo mase the English peo- 
ple + free peop es [tL asks “compensation” not for those 
who have benefited by unjust legisiwtion, but for tbuse 
who have suffered thereby. ; 
For one dollar the Democrat is supplied for 18 months 
toany address in the United States or Canuda. 
Address 5 New Bridge street, London, E. C, 


4 * RLEVRUER. 
‘he first 


paper publishet in America devoted to the 
advocacy of the principles of "Prugress and Poverty.” 


Subscription, one year, with acopy of “Progress and 
Poverty,” given free, 50 vents; with “Progress and Pov- 
erty” and ‘Social Probien)s,” 75 cents. 
M. SATTLE, 9 Spruce street, 

New York. 


N 48S RAL RIGHTs, NATURAL LIB- 
UN UERTY and NATURAL “CaWl an ‘inguir 
into the cayses of sucial maladjustments. The rational, 
just and adequate remedy,” 1s what its title indicates 
and should be read by everyone. Price, postage pre- 
paid, single copy li cents; in quantities of 100 vepies 
and upward 10 cents per copy. Address, F. Q. STU ant, 
Symes Block, Denver, Colo. 


A - TO SECRETARIES 

e 

OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS ANT 
LAND AND LABOR CLUBS, 


We have received an order to send a copy of “PRQh 

TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade ang 
labor organization orland and Jabor club that may 
wish to have it, up tothe numberof onethousand. A 
copy will be accordingly forwarded to the secretary of 
any labor organization, local assembly of the EZ. of L, 
or land and labor club on receipt of twelve cents for 
postage. HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


5, EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
4 


tions and others wishing to canvass for sub» 


scribers to this paper oa a Ifberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 3 Ann street, New 
York. 


UNITED LABOK PARTY. 


DEW YORAH TO THE COUNTRY. 


Headquarters Campaign Executive Committee, 
Central Labor Union, 
New York, November, 1886. 
To Organized Labor throughout the United. States, 
Greeting: 

The great. moral victory which we have won !n this city 

by the polling of 68,0) votes for our candidate in the cam- 

ign begun by the Central labor union and the congratu- 
wtions Which the men of New York have received from 
all parts of the country, eneourage us to believe that it 
ip how within the power of organized labor to begin @ 
national movement that shall carry to triumphant suc 
cess the great principles on which industrial wod pollti+ 
calemancipation must be based. 

This campaign has shown us that bvignoring minor 
differences it Is possible to unite the political power of 
labor on a platform confined to fundamental principies. 
What we have done tn New York has been accomplished 
in the face of greater ebstacies than exist anywhere else 
in the United States. We see that it is only necess 
to prove our organization here to carry this elty, and 
we believe that general organizttion must result i the 
formation of @ national party Uthat will sweep the 
country, 

We call on organized labor everywhere to form polltie 
cal assovlations based on the principles of the platform 
of the convention of trade and Jabor associations of New 
York, and baving in view political action, local, state 
and national, at the earliest possible moment. 

Itis desriabie that organized labor, wherever it exe 
ists. should take the Initlative inthis movement. Bus 
itis our opinion, contirmed by our recent experience, 
that the most effective organizations for political action 
are to be formed outside of lavor assovlations, though 
as far as possible animated and controlled by their 
members. In this Way we may avoid any conflict with 
the rules and regulations that forbid political action on 
the pa of assoviations primarily. designed for indus 
trial purposes; may bring into our ranks a large class 
now outside of labor associations, but whose sympathies 
are thoroughly with us; may secure that organ!zation 
by election districts Which ls necessary to efficient po- 
Htical work; and by means of reunions, lectures, the 
dissemination of literature, readings from sound works 
on social science, abd debates, carry on the work of 
education, This is the course we have resolved to 
adopt in this city, and we commend a similar course to 
our brethren throughout the land. We belheve the time 
has come when, for the accomplishment of its pu 
labor must step into the pulitical arena, and, rallying 
all the forces that are upon its side, make an open fighg 
for the assertion of those equal rights which the grea 
charter of American liberty guarantees to us all, bey 
pen bern the old political parties have heretofagg 
ignored. 

The difficulty which everywhere confronts us, in ogg? 
efforts to raise wages and secure leisure, is the e 
tence of an impoverished mass, forced by their necesa 
ties to accept work on any terms. Until we can lessegs 
the Intensity of that struggle for existence which makeg 
so many mén and women ready todo anything to pras 
cure the mere necessaries of life, the work of our labor 
associations must be conducted under tremendous dis- 
advantages. Men who cannot find employment are 
every where the force which those who oppose us util 
ize to resist our just demands. It is therefore necessa 
that we should make war upon the great wrong whic 
causes poverty—the primary injustice which makes the 
Jand on which and from which ail of us must live the ex 
clusive property of individuals, and denies to the rest 
of us the right to liveand to work, uniess we pay blacke 
mail for the privilege. 

We therefore ask you to form political associations 
based upon the principles set forth inour platform, and, 
through the central committee, room 2%, Cooper Union, 
New York clty, which has been appointed for that pur- 
pose, to put Yourselves in communication with other 
similar asseviations throughont the land. 

As soon as this work shall have gone far enough, @ 
national conference will Le called to organize the new 
party—a party powerful enough to re-write the laws 
and execute the peopie’s will. 

By order of the executive committee. 

JOBN McMACKIN, Chairman. 
©) RD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
every Mondar evening. German speaking mem- 

rs every Tuesday evening at Vincent hall, 189% 
Third avenue, corner 106th street. Open every evening 
for enroliment of members. Thursday and Saturday 
evenings free denates of the Progress and Poverty club 


= LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 


RRL IA ashe 


roe? AND LABOR. 


The Central Committee has been organized. for the 
purpose of carrying into state and national politics, 
by. means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, lee 
tures, etc., the principles of the United Labor Party of 


New York. 


We oppose the stupid fiscal system that piles uy 


hundreds of mi:lions of doilars in our. treasury vaulta, 
while we are paying interest on an enormous debt; we 
almat the abolition. of the system. which makes. the 
railroad and the telegraph a means. for the oppressicog: 
of the people and the aggrandizement of an aristocrag@? 
of sYealth and power; and weadvocate the raising of a8 
public revenues from a tax on land according te ij 
value, throwing the burden of taxation upon mining 
lands and upon the wealthy monopolizers of land 


values in and near our great cities, thus re 


heving, on the one hand our crowded tenement 


population, and on the other the farming inten 


est of ourcountry, by removing all taxes from the pros . 


ducts of industry. 

Nembers of trade and labor organizations, and al} 
citizens in favor of independent political action whe 
are desirous of taking part in the formation of land 


and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, are requeste® 


to address 
JOHN M’MACKIN, 


Chairman Central Committea, 

28 Cooper Union, N. Y¥. City, 
Citizens of the followMig named states who indors 
the principles of the United Labor party and desire te 
lend active aid in the great movement now beginning 
for the emancipation of labor, are requested tocommy. 
nicate with the State Organizers of their respective 
states, as follows: 


California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisea, 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 24 Asylum st., Hartford, 
Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes, 


Kentucky—Henry George Club, 256 Vine st., Cincim | 


nati. 


Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—F. Harvey Lincolm, | 


box 115, Zylonite. 


Minnesota—Central Committee, United Labor Party, 
$2 Third st. south, Minneapolis. 


New York—John McMackin, 2% Cooper Union, New 
York city. 


Ohio—Menry George Club, 258 Vine st., Cincinnath 
South Carohna—Benjamin Adams, Charlestom. 


West Tennessee, Eastern Arxansas and Northern 
Mississippi-— Land and Labor Club No.2 
10, Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. 


t6ornHE NEW CRUSADERS.” 


“Tf care not who write the laws of a. country @® 
* 


long as I can write the people’s songs.” 

We want to re-write some of the laws of our country, 
Let. us begin the work by writing’and singing the new: 
songs of the people. 


¢ 


known “so. well, not only 2s the former Leader of the 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER, |. 
* ‘ 


Choir of St. Stephen's Roman Catholic church, but. for 
her earnest sympathy and: active endeavors in behalf 
of the Labor. Movement in this city, has decided te 
organize and Instruct several Great Choruses of Male. 
and Female voices, enlisted from the ranks of the 
people themselves. It is Miss Munler’s hope to drill 
these united voices for active work tn the Political: 
Campaign of the coming fall, when by concerts. for the 
benefit of the Labor fund, and by free music at lectures: 
and public meetings, the volce of the people may & 
heard in the songs of inbor,? 

Applicants for idrlission to these classes. may a. 
dress or call on MISS MUNIER, at 23 East Thirgy 


second street. 


DRESSUMARING. 


re eee Ne am A a 


T)RESSMAKING—214 WEST TWENTY. 
eighth street. Bes Hrunon, French dressmaker;. 
perfect Ot; prices moderate. 


= See vis: scares, cabs ee ea pautad ng OTP ane pe ee 
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~ PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


- Beldiers of the new crusade! Do you hear 
“fhe bugles sounding? <All along the line 
‘they're ringing out, warning every good man 
and true to take his piace, to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with his fellows, to nerve his 
heart to the contest, to push the enemy home! 
‘Hear the clarion voice of Father Huntington 
that priest of God, that apestle of the new 
erusade—how it rings out ubove ihe turmoil 
of the battle. If every one of the 4,000 men 
and women who attended the great Anti- 
poverty meeting of wo weeks ago would but 
™ake nine converts, and each member of 
each group of ten thus formed make but nine 
more—how often would this have to be re- 
‘peated to range every man and woman be- 
meath the banner of true liberty! JUST FOUR 
ares! Ah! Think of it! Think how speedily 
the kingdom of God might be brought upon 
earth if men would but really work for it! 
Men and women who read THE STANDARD, 
gvho among you doesn’t Know nine peuple to 
whom the guspel may be preached with hope 
eof success? All around you are your brothers 
and sisters as eager to hear as you can pos- 
sibly be to speak. Why don’t you go for 
them? Wont you go for them? Tear the 
bandage of falsehood and error from their 
eyes und give them to see the truth glorious 
with the record of the past and radiant with 
‘promise for the future. ; 
- - §$¥hatman has done man can do. Here are 

a few letters taken at random from among 
hundreds that reach us, showing how people 
who are really willing 10 werk are succeed- 
Ang in spreading the light: 

Daxyscry, Conn.—Inclosed is remittance for 
threc additional subscribers. I will undoubt- 
edly send you another list of names during 
the week. . 

We keep pegging away in season and out of 
season, and are aciually forcing the truth 
gjnto many who would never believe anything 
if they were not furced to. We feel we are 

slowly but surely gaining ground, and will be 
able to give a good account of the new party. 
A large number who have uot openly cast in 
their Jot with us have signified their intention 
of doing so ai an early day: and the more we 
agitate the more the intelligent portion of 
Jabor realizes that there can be no improve- 
ment in the cundition of the wage euruing 
class excevt by uc penaen® political action. 
The revolution which is now fairly started 
Needs constant agitation and hard work from 
every thinking man. C. H. JENNINGS. - 


Ricawoyp, Mo.—Iuclosed find draft, for 
which send THE STaxDanp to the following 
four addresses. 

To say thut we are pleased with Tre 
Srasvarp, and the noble work in which 1t is 
engaged, would be but. io mildly express our 
regard for our paper; itis our text bock, our 
Bible; we await each copy with eager expec- 
taucy. The more we study the svucial prob- 
Jems now confronting us, the more we see the 
beauties of the land vaive tax theory; as com- 
pared with our present burdensome system 
3isasa “Great Eastern” toa hand bolowed 
canoe, a Pullman palace car to an ox wagon, 
@ great factory toa hand loom, a seif-binder 
toa scythe, 25 money as a medium of ex- 
ehange to primeval barter. The tax assessor 
has just paid us lis aunual visit, and the in- 
justice and absurdity ef the present corrupt 
system is freshineur minds. Seme of our 
friends here own houses, some stock, some 
growing harvests aud some stocks of goods. 
As houses, stock, growing crops and goods are 
wery bad things to have in u-community, the 
mssessor fortinvith fines us to the full extent 
of our damage tu ike country. 

The cross of the new crusade has many 
earnest friends in this portion of the country, 
brave men aud women, whe will work fer the 
cause until it finaly triumphs, or until death: 
shall did them cease their Jabors.. I sell ten 
copies of THE STaxparp weekly over my. 
news counter, besides thuse that tuke them by 
subscriplion. Send ame. some advertising 
matter, Tum dving allican to spre:d the 
light. ere de ACL WALL iLAMs. 


Avscry, N. Y¥.—Herewith I send a list of 
Seven subscribers fur Tue Sranparp, and 
posicfiice order to pay fer same. This is the 
result of devoting the first week of my vaea- 
thon te discharging a suiall portion of my in- 


debiedness to THE STANDARD and the sacred: 


Cause it represents. Accept this asa pledze 
of better tungs that I intend shall follow. 
Lo gag EWS BESEDICT. 
Mapisox, Dak.—Inclosed find money order 
for nineteen new subscribers and four re- 
newals. ee PE are 
We are not going to sleep out here whiie 
this new crusude goeson. DBuakoia-is sorely 


in need of reform, us over two-thirds of tke 


Jand, in one way or another, is in the clutcies 
of the Turks. ee ae are eo) 
As for myself rou can count on every 
merve that is in.me.. Now that we know 
what to de, “easier were it to hurl the rooted 
mountain from its base than to force the voke 
of sluvery on men determined to be free? ~ 
From the first duy I read your book, 
“Progress and Pcverty,” six years age, I 
knew that this new ‘crusade would come 


sooner or later, and IT knew also that man-. 


kind would have to submit to what is plainly 
and umnistakably right. Man, after all, is 
really no devil. Eveuif he were as bad in 
fuclinations and desires Le is net strone 
enough to battle successfully against what is 
eternally just. = : 
_ Man isa very weak-kneed animal when he 
Jacks the main quality of strength, morai 
courage. Aud tis kind of courage our op- 
ponents lose the moment they understand the 
nature of ihe resin we waut. For vo see, in 
this case, is practically to de conquered. If 
every man had a clear idea of what a single 
tax on land values meant, both in theory and 
an its practical operation, at least nine-tenths 
of the whole pepuiation would favor it. So 
there is our line of action, to agitate and edu- 
cate, tomake people read, think and study. 


dn this connection the slanders and misrepre-. 


sentations of our enemies serve a great -pur- 
pose. They save usa great deal of stimulat- 


ang work, sowe muy more fully devote our 


time and energy 
work. : 

Right here let me say tothe subscribers of 
Tate Staxpanp thatthe casiest and cheapest 
and most efficient way for us ordi nary men to 


iv constructive, educational 


do god work is by pushing the tracts. I al- 
ways carry some in my pocket, and hand 
them to people in season and out of season. 
f you cannot send for avaricty, sctone that 
will fit all cases, as No. 20, “Thou Shalt Not 
Steal,” and the whole neighborhoed may be 
get a-thinking. ~ E. H. Evenson. 
Qvesec, Canada.—Just a day aco I met at 
Kingston an enthusiasic, energetic young fel- 


Jow, Vice president of the Torontc branch of. 


the Anti-poverty seciety. He is a most ac- 
tive canvassg@ for THe Stanparp and its duc- 
tmnes. Asonof Sir Richard Cartwright, he 
4S Most assiducus among his influential rela- 
thons, confident of winning them to open, as 
be has many of them to secret, sympathy and 
support. He called with the object of start- 
ing abranch of the Anti-poverty society in 
Hingston, und has probably already sue 
ceeded in duing so, though Iwas unable just 
then to give him further help than simply 
names of aiready convinced and also of Laif 
, Saran perties. The reform journal, the 

ingston Whig, has already written some 
editorials which show an appreciation not 
only of the importance but of the certuin ben- 
elits of the land movement. The editor of the 
other journal, though he admits oceasional 
articles of a suftened tone, is obstinately prej- 
udiced against the movement. Shouldit hap- 
peu that 1d return to Kiugstun [ hope to ecn- 
Vert him. 

What a great mass of ignorance and preju- 
dice yet te be contended against! Looking 
solely to that side, one is indeed tempted to 
become disheartened. [ suppose you meet 
constautly with gentlemen such us I made the 
neguaintauce of last Friday on the buat down 
from Kingston. I gave a StTanpakp to an in- 
teliigent looking priest whose interested eve 

Zeaught. He read it and passed it on to un- 
other, when I lost sight of it I ventured 
gone time uiterward to ask another priest (of 
whom there were several on beard) if he 
would care to'see a copy of THE StaNpaep, 


at tue same time offering him acopy. He 


said, “Henry George's? and looked first 
alarmed and then stern, and said that he 
never read the paper, but always returned it 
unread. <A Jong discussion followed, in which 
my clerical acquaintance made several rash 
assertions regarding the land doctrine and 
the church’s attitude toward it, nost of which 
he was compelled to retract, eventually be- 
coming reconciled to the view that perhaps 
after all the church might pronounce in favor 
of the theory, and that civilization might re- 
ceive considerable impetus from it. Particu- 
larly he was warned that he had no right to 
tuke the name of the church in arguing 
against the theory; that henceforth be was in 
all fairness bound not to prejudice any mind 
seeking truth in the matter by appealing to 
alleged church teachings. 

I rather welcomed, as an instance of old, 
middle age, blind prejudice, a little incident 
which interrupted somewhat the first rapid, 
harmonivcus flow of the discussion. A younger 
cleric I heard whisper, with a chuckle, to my 
friend that he had disposed of George und 
lis heresy by tearing up THE STANDARD. My 
friend was evidently ashamed of the tactics 
ef this hero, and became himself more honest 
and direct in discussion. 

My first contact with the clerics enables me 
the better to appreciate the difticulties of Dr. 
MeGlyun’s position. Thev are the men least 
qualified for cool, impartial debate. 

Here in Quebee I hope to do some quict 
work. Some lovely enthusiasm is awakening 
among some of my friends to whom I had 
sent THE StanDARD. You'll hear of effective 
work from them svon, I hope. 

R. BALMER. 


There, sce what your fellow soldiers are do- 
ing. Earnest workers by the thousand are 
laboring allover the length and breadth of 
the land, each in his cwn_ neighborhood, to 
drag men out of the darkness of error into the 
full brightness of truth. Dare you rest idle 
while your fellows are bearing the heat and 
burden of the fray? Up and be doing! And 
see to it that the next mail brings us u goodiy 
list of recruits in the guise of new subscribers 
to THE STANDARD. 


MippLetowy, July 11.—How can one better 
celebrate a birthduy for the muney than by 
eiving 81 for five “recruit subseriptions.” Be- 
sides, I want to be the first at the new shrine. 
The names are given, as below, with direc- 
tions. These ‘Publisher’s Notes” are most 
urgent. Am doing alll can think of for the 
cuuse, praying God to bless, as I know He 
will, the new crusade and Rev. Dr. McGlynn 
and all anti-hy pocrites. 

A McGuirxn CaTHOLic. 

This “recruit subscription” idea is catching 
on. One earnest friend of the cause culled on 
us the other day and gave anorder to send 
THE StasparD for six weeks to more than 
six hundred clergymen. Just thiuk of the 
amount of good that willdo! And from all 
quarters orders are reaching us for two, for 
tive, for a dozen six weeks’ subscriptions to 
THe STANDARD to Various addresses. - 

Keep these “recruit subscriptions” in mind. 
You inust certainly have a number of friends 
or acquaintances whom, either because they 
live ata distance or for some other reason, 
you cannot attack personully. THE STanDARD 
will do your attacking for you. We will send 
the paper for six weeks— 

To any two addresses for 50 cents. 

To any five addresses for 81. 

To any twelve addresses for $2. 
* And you may rely upon it that the man 
must be a thorough pagan indeed who can 
read THE STANDARD for six successive weeks 
aud not understand the necessity for reform 
in our secial svstemm. Hurry on your “recruit 
subscriptions,” and spread the light among 
your friends. Only remember that these “re- 
cruit subscriptions” cannot be renewed at the 
‘Same rate. 


The following letter comes to us from a 
valued friend and anearnest worker. 1t con- 
tains a good idea, which land and labor clubs. 
cand anti-poverty societies all over the coun-- 
try can easily put in practice: 

Since reading Herbert Spencer's “Social 
‘Statics’ some ten years ago, I have been a 
believer in the doctrine that land is the com- 
i mon herituge of all mankind, that the right of 
‘any. present occupant of the earth to an caual 

share in its riches with all other oecupsxnts, 
implies also the same right of any future 
occupant. : 

It is, of course, apparent to any reflecting 
mind that a present generation may not 
ethically restrict or in any way impuir the 
naturalrights of generations to follow. The 
law of primnogeniture was abolished because 
it.did vivience to the manifest rights of see- 
ond er later comers, whom everybody con- 
siders,in our time, to be as a matter of course, 
bevond question, entitled to the same consid- 
eration as a first comer. 

It may well be believed that no person who 
is capable of reasonably close thought on the 
subject, und whose thought has been directed 
to a consideration of it, really believes in the 
private ownership of land, in the same sense 
that he believes in the ownership of the hat, 
or the boat which his own labor has fashioned 
from material furnished by nature or Jand. 
dn other words, we ail possess a moral sense 
which distinguishes between right and wrong 
in most fundamental questions as unerringly 
as the sense of touch or feeling distinguishes 
between a hard ora soft, 2 warmoracold 
object. 

Country children in this latitude will soon 
be going cut on berrying excursions; they will 
most likely go for the berries onto land to 
which, under existing conditions, some one 
holds a title, but the children very likely may 
noteven know who the owner is, or knowing it, 
they do not realize What it implies, or they 
care nothing about it, asthe custom often is, 
in country places, for people to gather ber- 
ries or nuts wherever they may be found, 
“without a thought of whose land they grow on. 

As illustrating the workings of the moral 
Sense, the yuungest child in the merry party 
will feel that he has an unquestioned right to 
ali the berries he picks, and to no others. 

This same moral sense would as certainly 
claim an unquestioned right to an opportunity 
with all the rest to gather berries from any 
particular locality or bed, where the berries 
were, “Qh, oh, how large, how thick they 
are,” even though Ben or Tom may huve 
chanced first upon the spot. Should Ben or 
Tom lay claim to an exclusive right to gather 
all the berries because they were on the spot 
first, and had perhaps in order to fortify their 
claim, walked around it, thus inelosing jt by 
an imaginary line, the instant and = spon- 
taneous reply would be: “You didn't make 
the berries; ve as a good a right to them: as 
you have.” The instinct of fair play would 
voice itself, and though Ben’s or Tom’s unen- 
lightened selfishness might resist vielding any 
share to the others or the pariy, their moral 
sense assconas it had opportunity to assert 
itself, would assent to the justice of the others’ 
claims. 

Of course we have only toapply this illus- 
tration of children in the berry tield to chil- 
dren of a larger growth in the coal field, the 
gold field, or any other field of natural op- 
portunities, to see what should be done. 
fvery honest and intelligent person must sce 
that there is absolutely no ground of justice 
in the claim we so often hear made, by impli- 
cation if not in terms, that God gavethe good 
things of this earth to the Bens or Toms 
snnply because they chanced tuo be on the 
ground first, and that He left the others out 
of His plans and provisions and bid them make 
the best terms with Ben or Tom they could. 

Nature invites and welcomes children into 
this world in an unending succession; has she 
resiricted her bounties and opportunities to 
only a limited number, those who come first, 
and whose greed or ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to questions of right has prompted or 
permitted them to fence in all the opportuni- 
Lies? 

sin affirmative answer implics a perverted 
or lost moral sense, and does vivience to 
every feeling of justice. The broad doctrine 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, when rightly understood, permits no 
such errors. 

The so-called doctrines of Henry George 
are at bottom questions of morality. “Thou 
shaJt not steal” means not only that you may 
not, under cover of night, take the sheep or poul- 


try of your neighbor Smith, but it means that 


HE STANDARD, 


you may not appropriate to your exclusive 
individual use, under cover of custom or legal 
enactment, the common property of Smith, 
Jones and Perkins, or any number of people. 
It is not Jess an infraction of moral law to rob 
many than to rob one. 

The work of THE STANDARD and of the 
various branches of the land and labor party 
is now, and is likely to be for a long time yet, 
mainly educational. The hard cake of custom 
isnot easy to break, and many good and 
ordinarily wise citizens think they have as 
good a right to the land which they buy as 
they have to the book obtained in the same 
way, and no doubt good men in time past, 
thoucht they had as good a right to the slave 
bought with money as tothe book acquired 
by purchase. Nevertheless, most people at 
heart love justice and admire fair play. Our 
works then, is to get our ideas before the peo- 
ie 
: We need some more striking means of get- 
ting our fundamental truths and ideas before 
the masses. Comparatively few of them sub- 
scribe for THE STANDARD, nor do they read 
Herbert Spencer, Mill or Henry George, anda 
discouraginely large percentage of the tracts 
sown broadcast, it is feared, “fall upon stony 
ground, or where there is not much depth of 
soil.” Jlive inacity of 120,000 inhabitants, 
and it is probably within bounds to say that 
not ten per cent of the adult population have 
ever read “Sucial Statics,” “Progress and 
Poverty,” or so much as heard of such a paper 
as THE STANDARD; and yet these pcople must 
be reached; they must be convinced that ex- 
isting systems of land tenure are inimical to 
the masses and in favor of classes; they must 
first be brought to think correctly, and then 
they will vote wisely. 

This land agitation has come to stay until 
the question is settled on right principles, and 
We want some means to each the ‘Judean 
fisherinen,” such men as Were the disciples of 
the Great Reformer. “The common people 
heard Him gladly.” 

While I do not, I think, undervalue propo- 
gandism by means of books, papers, tracts 
and lectures, yet Lam convineed that there 
isa way to reach a large class of worthy 
citizens whom these meaus rarely touch. 
Why not employ the same means to propo- 
vate our ideas that enterprising busincss men 
use? I would like to see every Henry George 
club or branch of the land and Jabor party 
own or control a large and well-located bill 
board. Let them throughout the country be 
of uniforin size and design, so far as possible, 
and adapted to receive a certain number of 
bills; then Jet the bills be prepared under 
competent supervision and a series of bills 
printed in three inch plain letters, or any size 
thought best; let them set forth in terse, 
striking phrase some fundamental truth bear- 
ing on our reform; let one set remain up ten 
days or a fortnight and then replace by 
others, giving a series of progressive object 
Jessons, 80 to speak. 

An associated effort in this way would 
bring the cost to 1 small sum; it would chal- 
lenge criticism, stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion, and the mure discussion truth gets 
the brighter it will shine. Laim convinced 
that it would prove a valuable adjunct to our 
books, pavers and tracts. W. B. 

We shall be glad to hear more from some 
of our readers on this subject. 


A New York manufacturer—who asks us not 
to give his nume, becuuse as vet a belief in the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of min is 
supposed to be incompatible with business prin- 
ciples—sends the following letter: 


Thave noticed with reeret that the recruit- 
ing fund is not receiving the support which 
it deserves. In order, therefore, to give it 
another little boost, ITsend you a further eon- 
tribution, this tine for S100. 

Tecan see nothing but good to come from the 
widest discussion of your theories, and it is 
with this idea that I am anxious to do my 
share. - 

Another friend sends us a contribution of 
$20 from Kansas, with the frank statement of 
why he sends it. 

My whole heart is in the new crusade. I 
long for its success. [want to work for it. I 
want to talk forig Iwantto do all in my 
power to hasten along its triumph. And vet, 
Whenever IT trv to talk about it tomy friends 
I find myself literally unable to do so. The 
silliest arguments upset me, and I only get 
myself luuched at aud called a crank. L go 
home, and when I am alone I can disprove 
every one of the arguments that stumped me, 
but when I meet my friends again I find my- 
self just as awkward and embarrassed as 
ever. So I have concluded that some- 
body else has got to do the talking for 
me, and [ don't know any one that can 
do it better than Tae Stanpanp. Here is 
twenty dollars to help you get listeners. Add 
it to the recruiting fund, and may God speed 
the cause. J.T. C. 

CHEYENNE City, Wyo.—Iuclosed please 
find a 85 postal nute as my mite toward the 
recruiting fund. And furthermore, you may 
consider me wa monthly contributor to the 
amount of 31 or more until Nov. 1, 1888S. 

The rapidity and certainty of suecess with 
which our cause is moving filline with en- 
thusiasin and delight. Five years ago, when 
Litirst read “Progress and Poverty,” I looked 
for the beginning of the agitation twenty 
vears hence. Aud Jo! here we ure in the 
midst of the fight, with the crown of victory 
in sight. It fills me witha sense of solemn 
duty never felt before. It makes me feel that 
every man and woman is my neighbor. It 
has melted what little malice I ever had 
arainst those who live off the toil of cthers, 
feeling thatit isa system rather than indi- 
vidual men that is to blame for the misery 
and degradation that fester in the heart of 
our civilization. A. G. GROH. 

The recruiting fund shows up well this 
week. Here isthe statement: 9. = 
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Now, do you want some words of cheer to 
strengthen your resolve and kindle the fire of 
enthusiasm within you! Listen, then, to 
what some of your brothers and sisters are 
saying to us: 
Nenta, I.—I am a regular subscriber to 
THE Stanparp. Though imy subscription be- 
gan dast week I had- procured the paper 
regularly since April 16 through newsdeulers. 
I want to know if Tecan obtain all back num- 
bers previous to April 16, and if so the price 
of the same. Let me have these if you pos- 
sibly can, as I want to complete my file. If I 
mistake not greatly full tiles of THe Stan- 
DARD Will sell very high some day. Next to 
buying real estate I opine the best investment 
one could possibly make would be in piling up 

an unlimited nuniber of STANDARD files. 
REv. JOHN B. BARNHILL. 


Arma, Wis.—Inclosed find renewal of my 
subscription to THe STANDARD. 
think of going without it. 

1 have read all your books. They are mar- 
vels, and “Progress and Poverty” 1s a great 
moral instructor. It bas given me more gen- 
uine religion than [had any idea I was capa- 
ble of holding. That it isa pleasure to read 
this book I cannot say; at any rateI felt more 
like erying than laughing when 1 read it, but 
itis a great boon to know that all the misery 
and wretchedness in the world is not caused 
by our loving Father in heaven, and that 
“man, proud man,” should shoulder sume re- 
sponsibility in the premises and make an end 
of it. Of course I will take a hand inthe 
coming struggle, and you may hear from me 
occasionally, After reading your books I 
am astonished at my proficiency in discussing 
political questions. No matter how they at- 
tack the theory, a reply is at hand. Yours in 
haste, THEO. BUEHLER. 


Ipauo SprinGs, Col.—Inclosed tind renewal 
of my six months’ subscription. THE StTanp- 
4RD is the most iustructive and interesting 


I could not 


newspaper in America. May it live long and 
prosper. J. R. RICHARDS. 


NORTHFIELD, Minn.—Tue STANDARD is one 
of the best papers I have ever read. The 
people should uphold and stand by that grand 
man, Dr. McGlynn. It will be glory enough 
if he can drive the Italian propaganda from 
interference in American politics. 

J. 5. TRIPp. 


Sr. Lours, Mo.—Inclosed find draft for re- 
newal of four subscriptions to THe Stanp 
ARD. 

1 also inclose #1, for which send an assort- 
ment of tracts, especially some of McGlyun’s 
and Pentecost’s discourses. As arule, I dowt 


think much of the gentlemen of the cloth, but 


Iam ready to take off my hat to such as these 
tio. G. H. Morr. 


Curcaco, Ill.—Inclosed find postoffice order 
for six months’ subscription to THE STANDARD. 

I have been bred a Roman Catholic und ! 
glory in the stand taken by Dr McG! yan, and 
also in St. Stephen's parish for so nobly stand- 
ing by him. If his grace, the archbishop, is 
going to excommunicute Mr. Feeny, Miss 
Munier and others of that little band, ne and 
others will have their hands full befure they 
get through. We must stand by that priest, 
and by Tne Stanparp. Tbe standard of 
truth, of liberty, and of justice will bring him 
and us safely through. ~ Tuomas J. Can'ry. 

NortH CamMBripGE, Mass,—My father re- 
news his subscription to THE STANDARD for 
one year. He says its worth canuot be over- 
estimated. It is truth itself. 

Harrier E. B. 

Tampa, Fla.—I send remittance for six 
months of THE STanpARD and a copy of 
“Progress and Poverty.” 

Thave been raised and am now a Metho- 
dist, brought up to detest the Catholic church. 
Burif my church takes the side of injustice, 1 
am no longer a Methodist, but a McGlynn 
Catholic. [am a convert, soul and body, 
mind and strength to the “Jand theory.” I 
believe in the fatherhosd of God and the 
brotherhood of man. RKopert R. Roserts. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Inclosed find  sub- 
scription to THE STANDARD for one vear. 
You publish the best paper in the United 
States, and I would not be without it if it 
cost double the money. We ure gaining 
ground here all thetime. ALEX STEWart. 


So the cross of the new crusade advances, 
and the cause goes marching on. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE OF CURE. 


HOW LONG PHYSIOLOGICAL EXPERI. 
MENTATION, WITH LABORATORY 
RESEARCH AND BEDSIDE EXPE. 
RIENCE, AT LAST REWARDED THE 
PATIENT INVESTIGATOR. 


Fame and Fortune His, Eut Only Afeer 
Years of Mard Work, with the Outlay of 
Much Money in Experimenting. ; 


We recently had the 
pleasure of a half hour’s 
chat with Dr. William M. 
Baird, the Speaker of the 
New Jersey Assembly, 
Member of the New Jer- 
sey State Board of Edu- 

geation, ex-President of 

: Z the Washington, N. J., 
KZ Board of Health, &e. It 
. was the Doctor that so 
ably and manfully  pre- 
sided over the New ae 

A sey Legislature last win- 
ter during the turbulent scenes there, and 
won for himself the praise of pulitical friend 
and foe alike for his quiet and determined 
stand then. 

The Doctor has enjoyed a large practice for 
years, and has performed many large opera- 
tions, aud his courage aud skill in that cdirec- 
tion are well kuown. 

He has become greatly interested in a novel 
remedy and original method of cure that by 
its test of experience on invalids pronuses a 
brilliant future. 

We asked the Doctor if the remedy was 
peculiar to one plant. He said: “Briefly, I 
Was, sume seven or eight years ago, experi- 
menting on the various vital principles of 
plants. For instance, we do not. give. Cin- 
chona Bark, but Quinine, which is the active 
principle of the crude drug. Atropine is the 
active principle of Belladonna, ete. — 

“Now, while experimenting on the physio- 
logical action of certain drugs, I found that 
certain ones had a eertain detinite. action; 
another would be directly opposite. Tat once 
began combining, in various ways, different 
alkaloids, and then, by chemical processes, 
extracting the vital principle of the combina 
tion, Tat last succeeded in securing a result 
that I little dreamed of in the beginning. I 
got an exceedingly active principle that had 
a peculiarly desirable action on the human 
system. 1 was siill not satisfied, but con- 
tinued my investigations upon animals until [ 
learned detinitely the exact action of the 
remedy. 

“T presume I performed over a thousand 
experiments on animals before [ tried it upon 
the human person, and then upon myself be- 
fore l gave it to any patient. The effeet of 
this purely vegetabie remedy was peculiarly 
marked on the glandular system. In other 
words, on the part of the human body that 
regulates the secretions and excretions of the 
body. The three most preminent glands of 
the body are the Liver, Pancreas and Kid- 
neys: but the whole mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestines is lined with minute 
elands, which throws out a ifuid that acts on 
the fvuod as it passes down the alimentary 
eanal, or else throws off certain extremenuti- 
tious matters that they find in the blood. The 
Liver secretes certain substances, t. ¢, takes 
up from the blood certain substances, and 
inakes new matter from it: it also excretes 
cholesterine, which is Known to be the waste 
inatter from the braiu and nervous system. 

“You can imagine my pleasure at finding 
this reinedy to act so promptiy on the glan- 
dular system, When I tell you that the medi- 
cal profession have never had till now a 
remedy that gave satisfactory results in this 
respect.. It is true, calomel was somewhat of 
a stimulant:to the liver, but it dues not in- 
crease the excretion of cholesteriue when that 
is in the blucd in excess. 

‘CA series of long and costly experiments 
were necessary to prove the results. 

“The best. proof, however, 1s the result of 
treatinent of patients. [at last perfected the 
machinery for manufacturing, so that Twas 
able to putit on the market -in acceptable 
shape. 1 saw how it throws. off» the waste 
matters of the blood, and. thus purified it, so 
that Lat first calied this medicine Dr. Baird's 
Blood Granules; but [ found that it. acted so 
much further than the blood that I dropped 
the word ‘Bivod’ and simply called them ‘Dr. 
Baird’s Granules. 

“They are in no sense similar.to the various 
‘Blood Remedies’ now on the market. Istuke 
my professional reputation on the merits of 
these Granules. The result has far exeeeded 
my expectations. 

“They are so small, being no larger than 
mustard grain, that noone objects to taking 
them. Indeed, they wre the easiest nedicine 
to take that Dever saw. A very unusual test 
during the last month was had by the results 
of their use by certain patients who ordered 
by mail. These orders were all from patients 
scattered over the country, and were in 
answer to our advertisement. The orders 
enme to me through the mails, between the 
28th of May and the 7th of June. They 
amounted to 739 orders. Of these 759, 41 have 
ordered four times since, either for themselves 
or friends; 173 have ordered three times, or 
more; 415 have ordered, twice or more; 713 
have ordered once since the first orders, leav- 
ing only 26 out of 739 to hear from, and the 
first order only one month ago. The figures 
tell their own story. One Jady, here in New 
York, suffered excruciating pain from piles; 
she was cured in one week. 

“Hereis a gentleman, Mr. Zerreck, from 
Jersey City, who represents the woolen house 
of J. B. Ellison & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. He 
has been a great sufferer from malaria of 
various symptoms. He is enthusiastic over 
their use. Has gained five pounds in a few 
weeks. Is it any wonder he is enthusiastic? 
Iknow that there is nothing “equal to them 
for Dyspepsia, Malaria, Piles, Headache, Ner- 
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vous Fixhaustion, ete., as well as for purify- 
ing the blood.” 

We left the doctor, well pleased with his 
account of 2 subject we were much interested 
in. 

The Doctor also showed us his origiral 
method of operating on Piles and Rupture, 
when an operation is practicable. The Doce- 
ter gladly receives patients at his New York 
office, 157 West 23d street, where he may be 
consulted free of charge. His Granules may 
be had of all medicine dealers by mail free of 
postage. Price, 25 cents; 5 boxes, $1. Ad- 
dress Dr. Barrp, 

157 West 23d st., New York city. 
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CURE "i: DEAF 


THE 


Pecx’s Patesr Improved CusHionep Earn Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the nsiural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in postion, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimori- 
als FRER. Address F. HISCOX, Siu Broadway, N. Ye 
Please mention this paper. 
BOGAN, 


J) tors PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ $3 and §4 shoes. 226 BOWERY, 
near Prince street, 
OLLANDS 
CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 138th and ith sts. 


Ore HOMES MADE BEAUTIFUL | 


by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WE 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME @elight in look- 
ing upon the portraits of {its members, LIVING or 
DEAD. : : 

Order a2 LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON, PAS- 
TEL cr OIL, with a handsome bronze or gilt frame. 

Prices ranging from 812.00 and upward. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or no pay. Sendtor circular before order- 
ing to 

NEW YORK ARTISTS’ UNION, 
10 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Geesss BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 
COR. BOWERY AND GRAND = 


: i a7 


ESSED 


> ee 
PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE $18.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, Frou 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURF, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM 
OVERCOATS. QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED TILROCGUCUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM........... cee eee 


og: 


12.€0 


20.00 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and self-Yeasurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


DR. BAIRD’S GRANULES. | 


De. Baird some years age aise 
Covered 2 new vital principle by 
combining a numocer of wegelas 
Ole alkalerds and then excracie 
tiny the vital principle from the 
combination, sis effects have 
been marvelous. He found tts 
effects mast marked upon the 
kiandular systent, throwing ef 
waste maticr througe the yiands 
Of excretion and. stunulating 
the glands ta healthy actione 


Acts especially on the Liver, 
Pancreas, Spleen, Kidneys an 
Glands cf Stomach and fntes- 
tines. Send for pamphlets. 

ag cents per box, 5 boxes §r; of 
druggists os by mail, postage 
prepaid, 

Dr. Baird will GUARANTEE 
to. cure any case of PILES ofr 
RUPTURE prompily, . permma- 
nently and withoud parr. NO 
CURE, NO PAY. “Write for 
ampniets. Consultation at oface 
fee Address Dr. Baird, 157 W. 


nvton Board of 

-County Phy- 

Member of Stata 

Board of Friucation; Speak- 
er of the House cf As- 
sembly, CXI. Levislature 


of New Jersey, Session 1887, 23 St., New York. 
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RETO, oa 
2 “ye! 
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Sold by Grugeists and crockery dealers. 
A. MAJOR, Vroprietor, 252 William st.. New York city. 


0 Consumprives 


Use WINCKRESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITH or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak Wungs, 
Conghs, Asthma, Bronchitts and General Dehility 
itisan acknowiedged Specie Remedy. WHEY IF. 
Prico, 21 and S% per bottle. Prepared ony by 
WINCHESTER & TO., Chemiats, 
162 William street, N.Y. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


nt by mail, 


Sold by d 
‘ arren, Pa, 


30c. ELT. H 


CO-OPERATIVE CGLONY, | 


ee acted da amma 


ERSONS DESLEKING HOMESTEAD OR 

seeking investments should join or subscribe to the 

Co-operative Colony Association now organizing for the 

Purpose of securing ahd locating of a suffleient tract of 

available land in the Kio Grande Valley for the varrying 

on of the business of agriculture and stock raising on 
the co-operative plan. 

For information :nd map of New Mexico, address 
SEC’Y CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 
P.O. Box 214, Puetto, Col. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


(BSkEe B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Re ree 


2280 Third avenue, cor, 124th street, 
New York. . aes 


Children’s Photographs by insta 


‘doliars in business 


MR. CAMERON. 


His Mental Character, as Written by Pro 
fessor Sizer of the House of Fowler ; 
Wells, 775 Broadway, N. ¥. 


This gentieman ts mere indebted tohis mother than: 
to his father for his constitution, mental and physical 
Weighing, as he does, 175 pounds, he is able to manu 
ture Vitality rupidiy, so that his large brain, .whi 
mMeusures twenty-three inches, is adequately sustaine 
by healthy nutrition: eee ae one 

His resembianee. to. his mother gives: him: a) quick 
sharp, ready intuition, whieh enableshim to. knov a 
once whatever interests: him, without long. stud. 
grasps facts with a grip. which: is: instantuneous, Ulus-. 
trated by the trap pigeon shooter who brings down, His, 
two birds, consequently his w and best thoughts): 
come to him like. 4 flash of ight into a ‘dark room. in the: 
night. Te” Taji Rag eh Toa 

He reads character like a book, and, his first. Impress. 
sion of a stranger is generally clear and correety |'Fhe 
he hasa memory: that holds all that he: touches, and: 
what-he learned years ago comes to his’ rescue whea: 
ever he needs it. it ood 

His languixge is large enough to make hima free’ an 
easy talker, and able: to express: himself: pertinently 
and consequently influentially. . 

Another of the elements which he’ gets ‘from 
Mother is uncommonly. strong sceiil dispositions; he 
Wits strong men, children, pecple of every-sort by th 
cordial enthusiasm: of his: friendliness; he. has. also 
kind of. simple demvcracy about his manner which, in: 
vites and holds the contidence of people who are neithe 
strong nor infiuential. GSE Cog eo EE Dh ae 

Then he hes a grent middie section of: brain, wh 
Hes power, giving him courage, executiveness, p 
prudence, enterprise; business talent, desire: for 


father’s side, and enable him to grapple squarely: with, 
power, and he rarely. méets 2, man in respect: tow 
he feels any degree of timidity or hesitation. oo 
He has a great deal of policy; if people: seek, to: 
out that which he does not feel willing. to communicat 
to them, he is.able to.cenceal bis-plans and purpose: 
His large acquisitiveness gives. him. a genius.in busi- 
ness; he will see, with his intuitive intellect: and 
bis comprehensive business, prasp, wherein ti 
profitable, and in what constiiutes the dancero 
of business affairs, and he Will, as they say 
street, “size it up”? in. balla minute, and compre 
whetherit is best to do or: not to: do; consequent 
he were in the out.door trading werld, he would buy 
heavily. on the instant,\and:> would: sell out clean anc 
clear if he found the market was beginning to get 
shaky. Pikes on eee ne 
Cautiousness: is: more strongly. marked in him than 
most peuple suppose’ who, see hime: work, and 
that has au tendency to hold hi : 
him appreciate ail the dangers that are: p 
management and to switch off befo: 
there, and go around it, consequently h 
flicts than inest. men; itis natural for kim 
neuriy everybody, and if péople aren 
likes in all respects, if they mean Well he 


party tér the. glory . of them; enjoys d 
business for the sake: of deing something: 


ivn, he woidd like to play with «few hundred 
ndbis long: as. itswould ke 


Hance connected With: 
and that owhich.many 
rashness is ‘to. him:.the 
studied. prublein; bus. he: 
comes to conclusions That, z 
but he has real poy 
prudence that st¢ 
of burnin. char : 
to assist him ho will co-v 
he is sufficiently compreh 
his force of character to be 
lending spiritiand @ mastery. 2 
way to buy. something of him 
pure friendliness. ES 
He would have made one. of the be 
and surgeons: he has: skilk and 
new ideas as quick as a flash, se 
money, or wulity, or repula 
ver init, and accepts.or | 
iesly. eee 
Kis head, measuring t+ 
monly: large; his “heaith “is. 
abundance of bioud, and. his. 
than that of ninety-nine m 
ly bis plans and: thought 
und self-poised, and, qu 
as they may seem in the 
ontcome of cooler cal 
He has a capacity for arc 


eb 
Les me ti 


supervises in such & way ast 
aml profitatle. : 
Achievement and s 
sWimuining is toa ducks oe : s 
COMPARISONS THAT ARE NOT ODILaU 
. : Broadway 
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Cameron's 

: Prices, 

Men’s Prince Albert Suits 

(satin Lined)... 22.00. -eeeee eee SLE OO 
Men’s Prince Albert......... S00 
Men’s All Wool Suits 3 00 
Men’s Suits S25 
Men's Ail Wool Pants..... 2 00 
Men’s Pants............06- Av 
Boys? Suits.......cccccceeesenee 3 BO 
Boys’ Pants ........ccceceseeeee Oo OD 

Chitdren’s Suits, with. >>. 
Woarteh....... eee ee Yesbensse 8S 
12 1-2: 


Children’s Pants......e..cs08 5 
Open UntiiS p.m. Saturdays Untit12 p-1n 
CAMERON'S, | 


202, FLATBUSH AVENUE, 
CAMERONVILLE, BROOKLYN. ~ 


ae: noe gmat 


Se 


$10 06: 


soeee 


BEST 
BEC AUS E Tees contain overrthing eavential ts 
? AccuritoTime Keeping foun: 
in oy watch, and in edittien have the followicg ime 
ea pateated improvcments, which eppear only 
» it Mevstone Warches: 
} The PATENT DUST PROOF protects perfectly 
* tho balance and hair spring (the most delicate and. 
wital parts) from damage, dirt and dampnesa, 
19 Patent Compounud Regulator hus absolutae 
ly no Jost motion, 
The PATENT STE} WIND is tho strongest 
and sisnplesz made. 
© Patent Dust-proof movements aro freo 
from all variations ceused bz cirt or dampness; 
an advant ewhich noother makerdvesor dare cisim. 
This is the only Factory using only Genuine Ruby 
- ,Jewe in every grade, and all Kerstone Watches 
are made of the bcat material, and xre ncceueynte 
timo keepers, under our own guaraateo, 


ATKINSON BROS. eaitoecestcs 
General Agents for the Keystone Standard Wetch Co. 
Sa ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM.“OS 


Mtoe THES Se 
SSRE TAMER 
Pence wears tT ee 


GOcD NEWS 
TO LADIES. ' 


Greniest viler. Now's your tims 
te get oniers for our celbraced 
Teas, Coffeen and Bakina 
Powder, snd secure a beatific 
Geld Band cr Moss Rasa China 

et, Dinner S-t. Guid Band 
Brass Lamp, Caster, oF 


Moss Roso 
Webster's D 


